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ENGLISH: 
COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
SECTION I. COMPOSITION. 

The Story of the Week. 

1. Write a letter such as the Secretary of the 
Treasury might have written in explaining 

e reasons for requiring all foreign insur- 
ance companies to secure licenses. 
You are to speak at a dinner given to a 
number of private soldiers who have gone 
from your community. Take for your topic 
the subject of army promotions. 

. You are at a meeting of a labor union. 
Speak for or against a motion for cheap 
labor in California. 

Read “The Loyalty of Teachers.” Write a 
letter to The Independent telling what your 
school, and your teacher, are doing from 
patriotic motives. 

You are member of an art society. Write a 
letter to be signed by the president of the 
society expressing appreciation of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s recent gift to art. 

Write a paragraph of contrast on American 
commerce today and in the time of Edmund 
Burke. 

Editorial Articles. 

1. You are at a neighborhood meeting. Give a 
talk on “The Undesirability of Commerce.” 
Make your talk apply to local conditions. 

chads of War. By Markarid Garodian. 

The article is probably a shorthand report 
of what the thirteen-year-old girl said. Why 
are her own words given, without elabora- 
tion? What is one of the means of attain- 
ing pathos? How does the article make you 
feel toward the governments of Turkey and 
of Germany? 


Our Uncensorious Censor. By Donald Wil- 
helm 


1. Sum up the facts that article. gives concern- 
ing George Creel, and his work. Explain 
how these facts have been made interesting. 
Write a similar article about one of your 
teachers, or some other person with whose 
work you are familiar. 

Sectionalizing Public By Will 
Payne. 

1. If you agree with the article, write a letter 
to your Congressman asking for a change 
in the postal provisions, and summarizing 
the points made here, in support of your 
request. If your teacher says the letter is 
good, send it to your Congressman. 

Live Wire Housekeeping. 

1. Write an advertisement for any of the arti- 
cles named on the page. 

Food Will Win the War. 

1. Give a talk in which you show how America 
may conserve her supply of food. 

The Room You Live In. By Agnes Foster 
Wright. 

1. Summarize the principles for 
room attractive. 

Given Four Walls and a Ceiling. By Louise 
Day Putnam Lee. 

1. Give a talk in which you show in what the 
real beauty of a room consists. 
The Period Styles. By George 

Hunter. 

1. Give a talk in which you point out the dif- 
ferent styles of furniture, and their respec- 
tive elements of beauty. 

The Motorist’s Winter Problems. By Clark- 
son Lloyd. 

1. You are at a meeting of automobile own- 
ers. Give a talk on the care of automobiles 
in winter. 


SECTION II. 
be New Books. 

1. What is an autobiography? Why is Professor 

Matthews’ autobiography of unusual interest ? 
Tell something concerning the literary work 
of every one of the following: Austin Dob- 
son, DuMaurier, Thomas Hardy, William 
Black, Stevenson, Kipling, Henry James, 
Hawthorne. 
Tell something about the following: “‘bal- 
lades and other French forms” of verse; 
The New Arabian Nights; McAndrews’ 
Hymn. 


SECTION III. WORD STUDY. 


Give the meaning and the derivation of 
every one of the following words prominent 
in the news of the week: aliens, anarchy, 
tapestry, jetties, compromise, inaccessible, 
dynasty, annuities, indemnities, embargo, 
bibliography. 


Opinion. 


making a 


Leland 


LITERATURE. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH 


LITERATURE AND HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


I. Bringing the War Home to the People 


1. 


—‘Our Uncensorious Censor.” 

What impression of the personal and men- 
tal characteristics of the Director of Public 
Information do you get from this article? 
What had Mr. Creel accomplished before he 
was chosen to fill his present position? Why 
was he chosen? 

What are the means which Mr. Creel is 
using in bringing the war home to the 
people? 

Why has the author chosen the above title 
for his article? 


- Nationalism and the Public Press—“Sec- 


tionalizing Public Opinion.’ 

Compare this article with the editorial, “A 
Bill for the Promotion of Sectionalism,”’ pub- 
lished in The Independent, October 6, 1917. 
In which of the two is the case presented 
most forcefully? 

Why does the author of this article believe 
that newspapers and periodicals should be 
treated like letters rather than like parcels 
by the post office? Do you agree with him? 
Why, according to his judgment, is it bad 
practise to separate reading matter from 
advertisements in administering postal rates ? 


The Railroad Situation—‘The Rallroad 
Crisis,” ‘‘The Railroads Nationalized.” 


. What are the conditions which have brought 


about the financial 
American railroads? 
Why does the author of “The Railroad 
Crisis” say (third paragraph): “. . . the . 
remedy is not subsidies in the form of large 
loans,”’ etc.? 

“The war is to blame, of course, for em- 
phasizing the condition.” How far is this 
true? 

What were the arguments presented in favor 
of increasing freight rates? against increas- 
ing them? How will the Government proba- 
bly handle this situation now that it has 
taken over the administration of the rail- 
roads ? 

Sketch, as far as you are able, the plan of 
organization that the Government will prob- 
ably adopt in its administration of the rail- 
ro 

“After the railroads the coal mines, the 
telegraph and telephone lines—in fact every 
natural monopoly of national scope.’ List 
as many monopolies of this sort as you. can 
and describe the present situation of each, 


Looe out why Government control is 
nee 


Distribution and Exchange—“The Un- 
desirability of Commerce.” 


In most books on Economics you will find 
some statement to the effect that the extent 
of a country’s commerce is a fair index: of 
that country’s civilization. In what sense is 
this true? 

Can you reconcile the above statement with 
the declaration: ‘“‘For commerce is a neces- 
sary evil’’? 

Answer the question: “What should a coun- 
try or community import?” 

How far do you agree with the assertion 
made in the last paragraph of the editorial? 
Do the facts as you know them justify the 
last sentence? 


embarrassment of the 


. Turkish Atrocities In Armenia—“Shad- 


ows of War.” 


From the account given in this article, write 
a description of social conditions in Armenia 
as they existed previous to the beginning of 
the war. 

Write a similar description of conditions 
which have resulted from the war. 

Are conditions in Armenia worse than con- 
ditions in Belgium? What is the basis for 
your statement? 


. The Problem of Food—“‘Food Will Win 


the War.” 


Compare the beginnings of food control in 
rmany with the methods at present in 
use in the United States. Do you see any 
signs of the adoption of German methods 
in this country? 
What, according to the experience of Ger- 
many, is the first step necessary for intel- 
ligent food control? 
What conclusions do you draw from a study 
of the comparative tnh'e of food consump- 
tion given at the hotiom of column 2? 
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SM this season of the year when “Sod 
Zesolutions are the order of the day, 
The Gorham fompany, sharing the 
common aspirations and hopes or man 
kind, renews its annual resolve to ded- 
icate itself to making the world richer 
for its labors, to esteem silversmithing 
as an art as well as a business, and to 
measure its success by the artistic 
value of its. achievements rather than 
by the volume of its sales. 
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HE reply of the Central Powers—that is, the reply 
of Germany, which is the master of them all—to 
the peace terms ‘of the Russian Bolsheviki is an 
admission of dcfeat. The Austrian Foreign Minis- 
ter, who acts as spokesman for the Teutonic allies, declares 
that “for the sake of conquest they will not prolong the 
war a single day.” The purpose for which Germany entcred 
the war was clearly and unmistakably a purpose of con- 
quest. The frank and unequivocal admission that she has 
renounced this purpose is a square-cut confession of failure 
to achieve it. At the samc time there is nothing in the Teu- 
tonic reply to indicate any change of hcart in those who 
control the Teutonic destiny. The German leaders admit that 
they cannot succecd in their purpose at the prescnt time; 
but they do not even pretend that they abjure that purpose 
for the future. 
_ The terms of the Teutonic reply should be considered in 
two aspects: their relation to the proposals of the Bolshe- 
viki and their rclation to the fundamental purpose of the 
Allics who are still fighting the German menace. The first 
consideration, however, has hardly more than an academic 
interest, for the Bolshevik terms have never received the 
approval of the Allies. 

The proposals of the Bolsheviki were these: 

1—No compulsory annexation of territory taken during 
the war. 

2—Restoration of political independence to all nations 
deprivcd of independence by the war. 

38—National groups not independent before the war to 
decide by refercndum whether they shall become indec- 
pendent or give thcir allegiance to some power. 

4—In any territory occupied by mixt peoples the rights 
of the minority to be defended by laws insuring educational 
freedom and administrative autonomy. 

5—No belligerent country to pay indemnities, but com- 
pensation for losscs of private pcrsons thru the war to be 
provided from a special fund contributed by all the bel- 
ligerents on a proportional basis. 

6—The same principles to apply to colonies-as to the 
parent country. 

7—No economic war after the war. 

The reply of the Central Powers to these proposals, taken 
at its face value—which the experience of the present war 
has proved to be a highly hazardous way to take any word 
from a Teutonic source—and reduced to its lowest terms 
stands thus: 

1—Agreed. 

2—Agreed. 

3—Rejected. 

4—Agreed, with the proviso that the protection of minor- 
ities is purely a matter of internal politics. 

5—Agreed; but interpreted to mean that each belligerent 
power would have on!y to malze indemnification for ex- 
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penditure for the support of its prisoners of war and for 
illegal acts of damage done in its own territory against 
civilian alien enemies. 

6—Agrecd, as to the rcturn of captured colonies; but re- 
jected as to the right of colonial peoples to determine their 
destiny by an expression of popular will. 

7—Agrced. 

Whether the terms of this reply will prove satisfactory 
to the Bolsheviki, or will afford.a basis upon which they can 
proceed to ncgotiate further with the Central Powers, it is 
impossible for us to say. The processcs of the Bolsheviki 
mind are not easy to predict. 

But the most important question for the Amer‘can peo- 
ple to consider is what re!ation these proposed terms of: 
the Central Powers bear to the fundamental purpose for 
which the American nation and its Allies are fighting. In 
essence the German proposal is merely for a restoration 
of the status quo ante bellum. The German mind as it sceks 
peace emphasjzes the past; the m'ind of America and its 
Alies is primarily concerned with the future. The thought 
which the masters of Germany would like to have their 
énem‘es accept is, Let us make it as tho all this had never — 
happened. The thought which the peoples of the Allied na- 
tions hold sacred is, It ncver must happen again. 

There is nothing in the German proposal which looks 
toward the future. There is nothing which wou'd involve 
the rendering impotent for the years that are to come of 
the Prussian military spirit and ambition. The terms of 


. peace which the American people will accept must contain 


some such assurance—assurance not in words but in facts. 

The judgment which the American people should pass 
upon these plausible but sinister proposals of the German 
autocracy has already been set forth by the President of 
the United States. H's reply to the peace proposal of the 
Pope last August should be set down side by side with the 
German reply to the Bolsheviki and the two documents 
studied, not so much in particulars and detail, as in funda- 
mental significance. The proposal of the Pope went much 
farther than the present Teutonic terms in that it suggest- 
ed disarmament and a concert of nations based upon the 
principle of arbitration. But, like the present proposals, it 
postulated the restoration of the status quo ante as a basis 
for the whole. The full and complete reply to this proposal 
which President Wilson then made is the one which we 
should make now if the German proposals were to be trans- 
mitted to us either directly or indirectly. He said then, as 
we could not but say now: 

The object of this war is to deliver the free peoples of the world 
from the menace and the actual power of a vast military estab- 
lishment controlled by an irresponsible government, which, having 
secretly planned to dominate the world, proceeded to carry the 
plan out without regard either to the sacred obligations of treaty 
or the long-established practises and long-cherished principles of 
international action and honor; which chose its own time for the 
war; delivered its blow fiercely and suddenly; stopped at ne 
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barrier, either of law or mercy; swept a whole continent within 
the tide of blood—not the blood of soldiers only, but the blood 
of innocent women and children also and of the helpless poor ; 
und now stands balked but not defeated, the enemy of four-fifths 
of the world. 


This power is not the German people. It is the ruthless master 
of the German people. It is no business of ours how that great 
people came under its control or submitted with temporary zest 
to the domination of its purpose; but it is our business to see 


to it that the history of the rest of the world is no longer left to 
its handling. 


To deal with such a pewer by way of peace upon the plan pro- 
posed by his Holiness: the Pope would, so far as we can see, 
involve a recuperation of its strength, and a renewal of its policy 
would make it necessary to create a permanent hostile combina- 
tion of nations against the German people, who are its instru- 
ments: and would result in abandoning the new-born Russia to 
the intrigue, the manifold subtle interference and the certain 
counter-revolution which would be attempted by all the malign 
influences to which the German Government has of late accus- 
tomed the world. Can peace be based upon a restitution of its 
power or upon any word of honor it could pledge in a treaty of 
settlement and accommodation? 

The Bolsheviki may be willing to accept the German 
terms; but the Central Powers in proffering them have de- 
clared that peace can on!y come on this basis if all the bel- 
ligerents agree as well. This the Allies will not do. To make 
a peace like that would be to abandon everything for which 
they have made the supreme sacrifice. 


THE ALLIES ALREADY VICTORIOUS 


HE terms of peace proffered by the Germans indi- 

cate a failure to pérceive or an unwillingness to 

admit that the actual state of things is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the Allies. The enemy cannot be blind to 
the fact that superiority of the Allies in number, re- 
sources and position make their complete victory inevita- 
ble if the war should be long enough continued, but it is 
not sufficient!y realized, either here or abroad, that the 
Allies have already within three and a half years accom- 
plished greater conquests than any nation or coalition of 
nations since history began. 

“Look at the map!” cry the Germans and their co-bel- 
ligerents in this country. Well, look at the map. Look at 
the whole map, not merely the map of the European penin- 
sula. This is not a European war, altho some nears:ghted 
folks called it so at first. It is a world-wide war and in- 
velves vaster issues than the shoving of a boundary line 
back or forth a few miles in the valley of the Rhine, the 
Vistula, the Tagliamento or the Vardar. The stake is not 
the balance of power in Europe, but the hegemony of the 
globe, and this stake has been won by the Allies. 

What do we see when we look at a map of the globe? 
First, that three-fourths of it consists of oceans, all of 
which are under the control of the Allies. Germany and 
her allies are in a state of siege and can be kept so indefi- 
nitely. Their commerce on the high seas has been extin- 
guished ever since the war began. 

Second, the enemies of Germany now comprize sixteen 
nations occupying a territory of 38,842,000 square miles 
and including 1,410,000,000 inhabitants. This is more than 
thirty times the area and more than ten times the popula- 
tion of the Central Powers. This advantage increases con- 
tinually as the years go on, for the population of the Allies 
multiplies more rapidly and has opportunity for indefinite 
expansion. 

Third, the Allies have absolute control of a!l the neutral 
nations, and can, if they desire, cut some of them off from 
ithe Central Powers or others from the outside world. 

Fourth, the Allies have already conquered 82 per cent 
of the German Empire and 66 per cent of the Ottoman 
Kmpire as they were before the war. This comprizes 
1,733,000 square miles. On the other hand, the Central 
Powers have conquered 158,000 square miles. This means 
a net gain of 1,575,000 square miles, an area more than 
seven times the size of Germany. 


But, it may be objected, all land is not alike; a square 
mile in New Guinea has not the same value as a square 
mile in Germany. Of course not. The square mile in New 
Guinea is vastly more valuable for agricultural purposes. 
Java, which is a neighbor of New Guinea, supports a popu- 
lation more than twice as great as Germany per square 
mile. The German Government, hard up for oil and glyc- 
erin, would gladly trade its most fertile farmland for an 
equivalent acreage of coconut groves if that were some- 
how possible. 

But, it may be again objected, a square mile of Kamerun 
desert is not of the same value as a square mile of Alsatian 
coalfields in its supply of motive power. Of course not. A 
square mile of tropical soil receives more solar energy 
than is yielded by all the coal mines of Germany in a year. 
Its supply is inexhaustible, while the European coal-fields 
w:.ll run short. in a few centuries. The experiments with 
solar engines in Egypt prove that it is possible to util:ze 
the energy of the sun’s rays, and if this can be made prac- 
ticable on a large scale T:mbuktu and Memphis may again 
become centers of civilization. 

But, one may say, Africa is not so desirable for a place 
of residence as Germany. So we think, but once the world 
thought otherwise and may think so again. Would those 
who lived in the Garden of the Hesperides (now Italian 
Libya) consider the advisability of moving to the shores 
ef the Baltic? We need not guess about it. Tacitus, who 
might be ca‘led a pro-German, says explicitly that no one 
who could live in Africa would ever leave it for such a 
gloomy and inclement region as Germany. The northern 
lands became habitable by civilized men thru the discovery 
of heat:ng appliances. Now that cooling appliances are 
known, the tropics may once more become favored places 
cf residence. 

The fact is that nobody can tell with any certainty what 
land will be most valuable in the future. To prove this 
statement we need not resort to speculation as to remote 
possibilities, but we may refer to history. We should see 
that English statesmen once weighed the island of Mar- 
tinique against all Canada and were disposed to think the 
former more valuable. Voltaire said that it was absurd to 
fight over a few acres of snow, meaning by that Canada. 
Equally foolish American statesmen thought that Louisi- 
ana, that Florida, that California, that Alaska, that Hawaii, 
that the Philippines were not worth having. The Fiji 
Islands were offered to Great Britain in 1858 for $45,000, 
payable to the United States. The offer was declined, but 
in 1874 Great Britain paid $575,000 for the islands, and 
now would not take five millions for them. 

The Transvaal, once thought not worth the trouble of 
hoisting a flag over, was found to be worth fighting over 
when it began to pour forth gold and diamonds. When 
Bismarck took away Alsace-Lorraine he contemptuously 
told the French that they could seek compensation in 
Africa. They took his advice and now Germany shudders 
at the soldiers and supplies that France draws from an 
African emp:re larger than all Europe. 

The German colonial empire consists of what none of 
the other fellows wanted, and the British colonial empire 
consists of what England could not induce the other fellows 
io take. Yet these once contemned parce!s of land are now 
esteemed so valuable that the question of their possession 
is likely to prolong the war indefinitely. It is very unsafe 
to assume that real estate values will remain forever fixt 
st what they would bring today at sheriff’s sale. 

As far as the war has yet gone England has won and 
Germany has lost. Who says so? England’s worst enemy, 
Admiral von Tirpitz. So says also the Neuste Nachrichten 
of Kiel; that if peace should be made on the map as it 
stands England would actually be “everywhere triumph- 
ant.”” Germany would be only too glad to get back to the 
status quo ante for she has not only suffered but has los’ 
ground thru the war. Her declared willingness to ma. 
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peace on the Russian principle of no annexations on either 
side proves that she regards her conquests as less valuable 
than those of her enemies. : 

There are a number of things that we want changed be- 
fore we stop fighting. We should like to see several crowns 
knocked off. We should like to see the Balkan crazy-quilt 
taken apart and put together in a better pattern. We should 
like to see the shining armor of Germania and the naked 
sword of Attila laid away in a museum. But it is well to 
remind ourselves in the confusion of issues that if peace 
should be made with the map as it stands—which God 
forbid—the Allies would be victorious. If the German line 
should never be budged back another yard—tho we hope 
it will—Germany would have lost the greater part of her 
possessions and prospect. 


THE RAILROADS NATIONALIZED 


HE President has taken over the railroads. Fifty-five 
grcat railroad systems, and countless smaller trans- 
portation units, aggregating a quarter of a million 
miles of line, are now under the supreme direction of one 
man. It is a fearless act, a stupendous undertaking. But it 
was inevitable, if we were to utilize to the full in the war 
American resources. Success in war demands unity of pur- 
pose, concentration of effort, simplification of control, elim- 
ination of lost motion. We were not getting these indispensa- 
ble things in the field of transportation. Where lay the 
‘fault does not matter now. The one way out was to pull 
the whole thing together into a single coherent system. 

We should not stop there. Unification of effort and control 
in other directions is no less essential to success in our 
herculean undertakings. After the railroads the coal mines, 
the telegraph and telephone lines—in fact every natural 
monopoly of national scope. War demands everything, not 
only of the individual but of the nation. We have met with 
ready hand each demand as it has been made manifest. We 
shall not withhold our hand until the goal is attained. 

But after the war, what? That remains to be discovered. 
The world after the war will not be the same old world. 
Just how it will differ it would be foolhardy to try to pre- 
dict now. But vastly different it will be. 

We do not believe that the steps which we are now taking 
in the nationalization and concentration of great business 
activities will be retraced. What war impels us to now we 
will learn to value too much to throw away. We believe 
that one of the great national possessions with which the 
Great War will repay our sacrifices will be a realization of 
the soundness of the nationalization of natural monopolies. 


THE UNDESIRABILITY OF COMMERCE 


r yr war is teaching us a lesson that we ought to 
have Icarned without it, namely, that much of our 
commerce was unnecessary and much more of it was 

undesirable. Mr. Houston is sending out urgent appeals ta 

the farmers to raise more food for the home market and 

Mr. Hoover urges everybody to live more on local products. 

Insular England and isolated Germany have discovered 

how to dispense with the greater part of their former im- 

portations and will probably never again become so de- 

pendent as they used to be upon foreign sources. It is 
greatly to be hoped that peace may soon remove the pres- 
ent impediments to freedom of trade, but at the same time 
we may hope that the indefinite expansion of commerce 
in the future may be checked not by submarines or legis- 
lation, but by the development of community self-support. 

For commerce is a necessary evil. Always to some ex- 
tent necessary. Always to some extent an evil. Its object is 
to remedy a deficiency. It is the cure of a disease, the dis- 
ease of privation or incapacity. Why do you buy anything? 

Because you lack something. Why do you sell anything? 

Because the other party lacks something. It is an exchange 


advantageous to both parties but yet involves a loss to both, 
and the greater the distance the greater the loss. Last year 
the people of the United States paid the railroads of the 
United States $3,400,000,000 out of which the railroads 
made a profit of about a billion. The cost of the short haul 
transportation and local handling of long distance commodi- 
ties must amount to many billions more. How many of 
these billions might have becn saved if each locality had 
lived so far as possible on its own products cannot be told 
because it has never been tried. 

On the contrary the world before the war had come to 
regard commerce as a fine thing in itself and worthy of con- 
tinual encouragement. The expansion of trade was consid- 
ered as an index of prosperity. So it is, but so also is the 
consumption of champagne and the purchase of diamonds 
and all other forms of wastefulness. A city bragged about 
the number of carloads or shiploads that entcred its mar- 
kcts. It might as well have bragged of the number of hos- 
pital cases treated or wooden legs supplied. Hospitals and 
wooden Icgs are splendid things for people who are short 
of health or limbs. A city should have as many of them as . 
it needs, but the fewer it needs the better. 

What should a country or community import? Whatever 
it cannot raise or make about as good and nearly as cheap 
as it can buy from abroad. Oregon can never hope to raise 
bananas. It has then a right to import them, but at the same 
time it might well use more of its own excellent apples and 
fewer bananas than if it were Cuba. Nebraska cannot grow 
cane but it can grow beets, which supply sugar equally 
good. Only in certain favored parts of the world can cotton 
be grown, but why should cotton mills be confined to the 
New England streams from which they once drew their 
power? Australia sends her wool half way around the world 
to England and brings back her cloth by the same round- 
about route, which is the same as sending the wool she 
needs on a superfluous circumnavigation of the globe. Why 
not send once for all one ship to Australia loaded with the 
operatives to set up the necessary factories? And while ships 
were employed in bringing New Zcaland butter and cheese 
to Liverpool the fine dairy lands of the British Isles were 
lying empty and unused. We hear much of the wasted en- 
ergy when two milk or grocery wagons pass on the street, 
but little attention is paid to the drain upon civilization 
caused by the trains and ships that in time of peace are con- 
tinually going in opposite directions laden with the same or 
similar commodities. 

One cause of ths superfluous commerce is the fondness 
for the foreign, which is a common failing of human na- 
ture. Distance lends enchantment and products are without 
lionor in their own country. Another cause is the ¢entral- 
ization of certain industries in a particular place, a central- 
ization often due not to the gain of large scale production 
but to the accident of priority and the maintenance of 
monopoly. As capital becomes better distributed and arti- 
ficial restraints are removed and the methods of industrial 
efficiency are extended to all races and nations it will be 
possible for every land to provide for its own needs within 
the limits imposed by its natural resources. Trade will thus 
be freed from the artificial stimulation that has exaggerated 
it and it will fall naturally to the exchange of those com- 
modities that cannot be produced as well in one place as 
another. Climate and mineral deposits will always give 
some localities an advantage over others in certain products, 
and the exchange of these affords a legitimate reason for 
a commerce which may in the future be greater than in the 
past and yet relatively less in proportion to the civilization 
it will support. For we should all be richer if we did not 
spend so much of our wealth in the superfluous swapping 
of it. The gain in self-support, self-reliance and self-respect 
that would come to a locality from the development of its 
economic independence would be greater than the financial 
advantage. 
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THE GREAT WAR 


December 21—lItalians regain 
ground at Monte Asolone. 
German artillery fire at Ypres. 

| December 22 — Germans bombard 

Rheims. Peace talk begins at Brest- 


lost 


Litovsk and Bolsheviki state Rus- | 


sian terms. 
December 28—British advance in Pal- 


estine. Germans gain a little ground 


near Ypres. 


December 24—Germans break Italian | 
on west | 


line. Great air battles 
front. British bombard Mannheim. 


December 25—Italians rally and re- | 


gain some ground. Central Powers 
conditionally approve  Bolsheviki 
peace terms. 


December 26—lItalians repel German | 
assaults. Sir R. Wemyss succeeds | 
Sir J. R. Jellicoe in British naval | 


command. 


December 27—Two attacks by Crown 1 


Prince at Verdun repulsed. British 
bombard Germans at Roulers. 


Heavy | 














Government is regarded with general 
satisfaction by the railroad companies 
themselves, by financiers, and by man- 
ufacturers, shippers and the industrial 
and commercial world, as a necessity of 
the situation created by the war, which 
will, however, by no means necessarily 
establish a precedent for maintenance 
after the return of peace. The Govern- 
ment will operate the railroads as a 
single integral system, unfettered by 
the anti-trust and other laws which have 
restrained combinations among the 
roads themselves. It will make what- 
ever readjustments of rates may 
seem necessary and equitable, and it 
will also deal with the questions of 
wages and hours of labor, which are 
again becoming acute. It is assumed 
that there will soon be an increase in 
freight rates; probably of the fifteen 
per cent for which the roads them- 
selves recently asked. Otherwise, it is 
estimated, there would be a deficit of 


$100,000,000 a year for the Govern- 
ment to meet. Further legislation to 
perfect the system of Government op- 
eration will be sought, if required, from 
Congress. 


Despite the inexcusable 
delay of past months, 
due to indecision and 
divided councils, the Shipping Board 
now reports that fine progress is being 
made in shipbuilding, with a prospect 
that more than 5,000,000 tons will be 
completed during the coming calendar 
year. The emergency ship program 
calling for the construction of 8,246,308 
tons is now nearly one-fifth—on De- 
cember 1, 18.2 per cent—completed. 
How great an increase of the mercan- 
tile marine this means may be seen in 
the fact that in 1916 the entire steam 
tonnage in our foreign trade fleet was 
only 1,573,705 tons. The greatest ton- 
nage of iron and steel steamships built 


Shipbuilding 
Prospects 





The most important 
step thus far taken 
toward mobilizing 
the resources of the country for efficiency 
in, the war was that of December 27. 
The President, acting under the au- 
thority bestowed upon him by the law 


National Control 
of Utilities 


of August 29, 1916, took over for na- 
tional governmental control and opera- 
tion all railroads in the United States 
and its territories, together with their 
appurtenant and auxiliary steamship 
and barge lines, telegraphs and tele- 
phones. This act became effective and 
operative at noon on December 28. The 
railroads and their appurtenant utili- 
ties were placed under the general di- 
rection of William Gibbs McAdoo, the 
President’s son-in-law, who retained 
meanwhile his office a8 Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The railroad companies, their bond 
and stock holders and creditors, are as- 
sured by the President’s proclamation 
that their interests will be “as scru- 
pulously looked after by the Govern- 
ment as they could be by the directors 
of the several railway systems.” There 
is guaranteed to them an income equal 
to their average net operating income 
for the three fiscal years ended June 
30, 1917, and the roads and all other 
property, fixed and movable, will be 
maintained by the Government so as to 
be returned to the owners at the end of 
the war in as good condition as they 
were when they were taken from them. 
The companies are also assured against 
any further increase in taxation, since 
the net income guaranteed is computed 
after the deduction of taxes. According 
to the reports of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the railroads of the 
country, thus taken over, comprize 
230,906 miles, with a net operating in- 
come, averaged in the last three fiscal 
years, of $947,267,472 a year. 

This gigantic undertaking of the 
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THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF RAILROADS 
. By proclamation of the President, Secretary of the Treasury William Gibbs McAdoo assumed 
control on December 28 of all the railroads in the United States. The first aim of the Government 
control is, of course, to relieve freight congestion: traffic will be re-routed over the shortest lines 
and terminals used in common as an immediate step toward transportation efficiency 
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in the United States in any preceding 
year in this century was 442,625 in 
1908. In few other years has it been 
more than half as much. 


Congressional investi- 
gations into the con- 
duct of the war are 
continuing during the recess, and are 
eliciting many charges and counter- 
charges of favoritism, intrigue and de- 
lay. Apparently various manufacturers 
were ready to at the beginning of the 
war to enter promptly upon the work 
of supplying arms, clothing, etc., but 
were kept waiting for weeks or months 
by the indecision, disagreements and 
red tape methods of the departments, 
boards and officials at Washington. A 
machine gun was rejected by the Ord- 
nance Bureau which has been eagerly 
accepted and adopted by the British 
army, and which Germany earnestly 
tho vainly sought to secure. The chair- 
man of the Shipping Board testified 
that contracts for $100,000,000 worth 
of ships, made by a former manager of 
the board, were “held up” by his suc- 
cessor for nearly two months. In view 
of these and other revelations the 
President has sent to all the executive 
departments copies of a letter recently 
addrest by the Secretary of Commerce 
to his. bureau chiefs, urging them to 
“eliminate red tape” and to increase ex- 
pedition and efficiency. 

The Senate investigating committee 
would not give the Food Administra- 
tor, Mr. Hoover, the opportunity which 
he desired to reply to the criticisms 
which several witnesses had directed at 
him, but on December 25 his statement 
was made public by the President. He 
attributes the shortage of sugar to the 
immense shipments from America to 
Europe, and insists that without the 
fixing of prices by agreement, for which 
he was criticized, the cost of sugar to 
the consumer would have risen to two 
or three times the present figure. 


Progress of 
Investigations 


Keep Liberty Bonds be - — i 

Above Par states that he is 
convinced that the selling of Liberty 
bonds at a discount is a part of a 
German conspiracy to impair the credit 
of the United States and to deter the 
public from further investments in 
Government securities. Following out 
this belief, a bill was recently intro- 
duced into Congress which would 
make it unlawful to buy or sell for less 
than par and accrued interest any Gov- 
ernment bonds issued since April 6 
last. This bill was referred to the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the House and 
may be reported out and passed after 
the holiday recess, if attempts to de- 
press the price of Liberty bonds con- 
tinue. 


The Second The stupendous task of 
classifying nearly nine 
million men thruout the 
United States marks the beginning of 
the second draft under the conscription 
law. The local boards are now sending 
out copies of the printed questions 
which all registered men are required 


Conscription 
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THE NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF’ 
THE TREASURY 


Thomas B. Love, who has just been appointed 
assistant under Secretary McAdoo, will super- 
vise the work of the war risk insurance bureau 
and of the internal revenue bureau. Mr. Love 
was state commissioner of insurance and bank- 
ing in Texas and has been doing volunteer work 
recently under the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue 

to answer, to five per cent of the 
men each day until all have been 
served. The questions are to be an- 
swered within seven days; a time which 
some think not too long for a thought- 
ful disposition of the sixteen pages of 
questions. Indeed, the questions are so 
elaborate and puzzling that the Govern- 
ment has arranged for thousands of 
lawyers to give their services in advis- 
ing and assisting men who are at a loss 
as to how to answer all the questions. 
After the questions have been answered 
and returned, there will be physical and 
medical examinations, as in the first 
conscription. 


General Pershing, has 
opened the way from 
the ranks to supreme 
command. An order issued by him to 
the army in France provides for pro- 
motion from the ranks, so that any 
private may become an officer, and pos- 


Promotions in 
the Army 














Carter in New York Evening Sun 
WHARF RATS 


The rats wear Hun helmets and they are gnawing 
at the supplies for American forces at the front 


sibly rise to be General of the Army. 
All temporary appointments and pro- 
motions are to be on a selective basis, 
as in the British army, and recommend- 
ations for them must be based solely on 
the demonstrated fitness and capacity 
of the candidates. Under the temporary 


system, which is new to the American ° 


army, a lieutenant may for apparent 
merit be made a temporary captain or 
major, and will hold the place until his 
fitness for it is proved or disproved. 
In the latter case, he is reduced to his 
former place; but if he “makes good” 
he is confirmed permanently in the 
higher rank. 


Food and Fue] It was announced on 


December 24 that there 

was on hand, in stor- 

market, enough wheat 
and flour to supply all the needs of this 
country for five months, even if the 
marketing of wheat from farms should 
entirely cease. The stock of breadstuffs 
was therefore considered ample for our 
own use and for a fifty per cent increase 
of the supply to the Allies over that of 
last year. 

At the same time numerous large 
wholesale and retail firms were warned 
that they were in danger of losing 
their licenses to do business because of 
the unwarrantably high prices which 
they were demanding for necessities. 

The National Fuel Administrator is- 
sued an order authorizing state admin- 
istrators to discriminate, in their judg- 
ment, among industries, so as to favor 
the most necessitous, and between all 
industries and domestic consumers in 
favor of the latter; and exprest the 
opinion that all coal mines would have 
to be taken over by the Government for 
control and operation during the war. 


The President has is- 
sued an order requiring 
all foreign insurance 
companies, whether Allied or neutral. 
which wish to continue doing business 
in this country, to secure licenses from 
the Treasury Department before Feb- 
ruary 1 next. This action is taken in 
order to guard more perfectly against 
the transmission to the enemy of in- 
formation which might react to the 
detriment of the United States. In mak- 
ing it known the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury said that he recognized the fact 
that it was desirable for companies to 
have information about the risks which 
they insured which, in some cases, would 
be of value to an enemy of this country. 
The order applies to none but foreign 
companies, but the hope is exprest that 
American companies will voluntarily 
codperate with the Government by tak- 
ing measures to prevent important in- 
formation from becoming available to 
disloyal persons. 


Aliens to Be 
Licensed 


seas American foreign com- 
~— oe merce in 1917 has shown 

a noteworthy shifting of 
sources and destination, due, of course, 
to the war. Before the war imports: 
from Europe were greater than from 
any other grand division of the world; 
but now they are less than from North 
America, South America or Asia. As 
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compared with those in 1913, the year 
before the war, imports from Europe 
have fallen from $865,000,000 to $460,- 
000,000, while those from North Amer- 
ica (Canada, Newfoundland and Mex- 
ico) have risen from $390,000,000 to 
$860,000,000; from South America from 
$198,000,000 to $580,000,000, and from 
Asia from $281,000,000 to $740,000,000. 
The chief increase in exports has been, 
of course, to Europe, because of our 
supplying the needs of the Allies, the 
figures having risen from $1,500,000,- 
000 in 1913 to $4,110,000,000 in 1917. 
Exports to North America rose from 
$601,000,000 to $1,210,000,000, and to 
South America from $147,000,000 to 
$310,000,000; in each case more than 
doubling. The increase to South Amer- 
ica was probably more in actual volume 
and less merely in rise of price, than 
that of any other part of the world, and 
was due to the fact that the United 
States took the place of European coun- 
tries which because of the war were 
unable to continue their trade with that 
continent. 


Actual reports and 
careful estimates show 
that the value of Amer- 
ican foreign commerce has been far 
greater in the calendar year 1917 than 
in any preceding year, and more than 
double that of 1913, the year preceding 
the war. Imports and exports totaled 
about $4,250,000,000 in 1913, and will 
probably exceed $9,000,000,000 in 1917. 
This does not mean, however, that the 


Vast Value of 
Commerce 


volume of trade has so greatly in- : 


creased, tho it has increased in some 
directions to a considerable extent, but 
that the values of both imports and ex- 
ports have risen. Thus, taking the fig- 
ures for September, 1913, and 1917, 
prices of imports of raw silk have risen 
from $3.43 to $5.59 a pound; cattle 
hides from 19 cents to 27 cents; goat 


skins from 26 cents to 42 cents; and 
clothing wool from 24 to 46 cents. Sim- 
ilarly, prices of exports have risen: 
Wheat from 94 cents to $2.32 a bushel; 
corn from 78 cents to $1.96; steel from 
$21 to $84 a ton; and raw cotton from 
13 to 25 cents a pound. 


The Council of Na- 
tional Defense has 
asked the _ various 
state councils of defense to codperate 
with the Department of Labor in organ- 
izing and conducting a national system 
of labor exchanges. In this way it is 
hoped to solve the problem of labor dis- 
tribution and to avoid such unsatisfac- 
tory conditions as the congestion of la- 
bor at one point and scarcity of it at 
another. “The Department of Labor,” 
says Mr. Gifford, the director of the 
Council of National Defense, “plans to 
extend its system of exchange thru 
funds at the disposal of its war emer- 
gency employment service. The war 
emergency employment service will con- 
sist of the United States Employment 
Service, the Public Service Reserve, the 
Boys’ Working Reserve and the state 
labor exchanges. This whole system will 
be coérdinated with the new system of 
exchanges of the state councils of de- 
fense, by the appointment by the Sec- 
retary of Labor of the chairman of 
each state council committee as Federal 
director of the war emergency employ- 
ment service. Thus the national and lo- 
cal machinery will be tied firmly to- 
gether.” 


National Labor 
Exchanges 


Embargo on The scarcity of wool, and 
the almost prohibitive 

Wool increase in price of it, 
amounting to 200 per cent, have evoked 
from the War Trade Board an order 
for a practical embargo on that impor- 
tant and essential commodity. Hence- 
forth no woolen goods may be exported 


if in the judgment of the board the 
wool is needed here for the use of the 
army or navy. Importers, on the other 
hand, will be required to pledge them- 
selves to sell the wool to nobody but 
actual manufacturers, and to give the 
Government an option to purchase it 
all at a price five per cent less than 
that obtained for it on July 30 last. 
This action is expected to stabilize the 
market, restrict prices, encourage im- 
portations, and prevent speculation and 
hoarding. 


General Pershing on De- 
cember 21 issued an 
order prohibiting the 
use of distilled spirits and of all alco- 
holic beverages except light wines and 
beers, by members of the American 
army in Europe, forbidding soldiers to 
buy or to accept as presents any strong 
liquors, and providing summary ‘pun- 
ishment for all who violate the rule. 

Ex-President Roosevelt has written 
a letter urging prohibition of intoxi- 
eants during the war, not only to all 
soldiers and sailors but also to all men 
doing vital work for those services in 
connection with railroads, factories, 
mines or shipyards. 

The Canadian Government has pro- 
hibited the importation of intoxicating 
liquors into the Dominion, beginning on 
December 24, and has announced that 
it is investigating and considering the 
question of prohibiting at an early date 
the manufacture of such liquors in Can- 
ada during the war and for a year fol- 
lowing the return of peace. The order 
bans all beverages containing more than 
two and a half per cent of alcohol. 


Progress of 
Temperance 


Some. sensation was 
caused on December 24 
at “a Pacific port” of 
the United States by the discovery of a 
lot of arms and ammunition concealed 


Propaganda 
of Treason 
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A HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILE BRIDGE IN FLANDERS 
It is almost an open question, whether Flanders mud is land or water. In some section of the front the troops have gone boating to battle. Here 
the swamps were impassable either by boat or on foot, and the troops had to lay a hundred and twenty mile pontoon bridge to go forward 
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in the hold of a Russian ship which was 
under the control of a Bolsheviki crew. 
These were believed to be intended for 
delivery to the Industrial Workers of 
the World, since several I. W. W. pa- 
pers were found among them. A quan- 
tity of strong liquor was also hidden 
with the arms. 

American customs officials report that 
they have recently found many letters 
containing inscriptions in invisible ink, 
or in cipher code, concealed among the 
clothing or other effects of ships’ crews 
bound to and from Scandinavian ports; 
indicating a regular system of com- 
munication between this country and 
Germany and Austria. 

French inyestigators have found that 
the recent disasters to the Italian arms 
were preceded by a widespread German 
propaganda in the Italian army, includ- 
ing the distribution of pacifist litera- 
ture, and by illicit fraternization be- 
tween Italian and Teutonic troops at 
the front, which officers, presumably 
corrupted by German spies, did not 
check nor punish. 


The civil war in Russia 
continues between the 
Bolsheviki on the one 
hand and the Ukrainians and Cossacks 
on the other. The Ukrainians refuse to 
permit food supplies to be sent from 
their country into northern Russia, and 
the Bolsheviki are endeavoring to in- 
vade the south and seize Odessa and 
the food supplies. For this purpose 


Civil War in 
Russia 


they are said to have organized and 


armed a large detachment of German 
prisoners of war to aid them. 

The Bolsheviki have complained that 
American agents in Russia were as- 
sisting the Cossacks, and that the 
American Ambassador himself was do- 
ing so; and they made bitter threats of 
reprisals. They seem to have mistaken 
Red Cross relief work for military aid. 

The latest returns indicate a strong 


majority against the Bolsheviki in the 
Constituent Assembly. There have been 
elected 420 Social Revolutionists, 60 
Mohammedans, 25 Cossacks, 25 Maxi- 
malists, 24 Constitutional Democrats, 
and 4 Jews; and 225 Bolsheviki, who 
will be opposed by all the others. The 
Social Revolutionists will thus have a 
considerable majority over all others. 


Peace negotiations be- 
tween the Russian Bol- 
sheviki and Germany 
have exhibited much activity but little 
efficiency, and have been chiefly useful 
to Germany in affording an opportu- 
nity to transfer troops from the east- 
ern to the Italian and western fronts, 
in cynical disregard of the terms of 
the truce. The negotiations were begun 
on December 22 at Brest-Litovsk, Rus- 
sia, in “a solemn sitting,” at which 
were present the Foreign Ministers of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary and 
many other prominent ministers, gen- 
erals and other officials from those 
countries, Bulgaria, Turkey and Rus- 
sia. The session was opened by Hakki 
Pasha, of Turkey, and Dr. von Kuehl- 
mann, the German Foreign Minister, 
was unanimously elected president. 
After the adoption of rules of pro- 
cedure, at the president’s suggestion, 
the chief Russian delegate presented 
the terms of peace which had been for- 
mulated by the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Deputies. These terms provided: 
First, that there shall be no compulsory 
annexation of territory taken during the 
war, but there shall be speedy evacuation 
of such territory; second, that political in- 
dependence shall be restored to all nations 
deprived of independence by the fortunes 
of war; third, that national groups not in- 
dependent before the war shall decide by a 
referendum whether they shall become inde- 
pendent or give their allegiance to some 
power; fourth, where mixt nationalities 
oceupy any territory the rights of the minor. 
ity shall be defended by a separate law 
assuring educational freedom and adminis- 
trative autonomy, if possible; fifth, no bel- 
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AS FAR AS THE EYE CAN SEE 


One of the storerooms m a British munitions plant where the shells are painted and inspected 
before being sent to the front 


ligerent country shall be required to pay 
contributions, and private persons shall be 
compensated for losses incurred thru the 
war from a special fund contributed by all 
the belligerents on a proportional basis. The 
same principles shall be applicable to col- 
onies as to the parent countries. Finally, 
there shall be no boycotting of one country 
by another. 

The reply of the Central Powers was 
made on Christmas Day by Count Czer- 
nin, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister. He said that the Central 
Powers were ready to sign at once peace 
terms which would be just to all bel- 
ligerents. They disclaimed intentions of 
conquest and approved the principle of 
no forcible annexations or indemnities. 
No nation should be deprived of politi- 
cal independence because of the war. 
The question of the subjection of peo- 
ples which have not political independ- 
ence to other countries could not be 
solved internationally, but must be left 
for each government and its people to 
deal with according to their constitu- 
tion. It was a sine qua non that all Ger- 
many’s colonies should be restored to 
her. Count Czernin thought that peace 
could thus be secured, practically on 
the basis proposed by Russia, provided 
that all the belligerents would agree to 
it in good faith. 

Meantime the Bolsheviki leaders, 
speaking to their followers in Russia, 
declared their determination not to ac- 
cept offensive terms of peace from Ger- 
man militarism. If such were offered, 
they would reject them and seek to 
rouse the youth of the nation to fight 
against them. But, added Leon Trotsky, 
if, exhausted as we are by this unprece- 
dented slaughter, we must accept the terms 
of the German Emperor, we would accept 
them only in order to rise together with 
the German people against German mili- 
tarism as we did against Czarism. 

In contrast to this was the declara- 
tion of the German Emperor, made to 
his soldiers on the western front on 
December 22, in which he said: 

The year 1917, with its great battles, has 
proved that the ‘German people has in the 
Lord of Creation above an unconditional 
and avowed ally on whom it can absolutely 
rely. Without Him all would have been in 
We do not know what is still in store 
for us, but you have seen how in this last 
of the four years of war God’s hand has 
visibly prevailed, punished treachery and 
rewarded heroic persistence. From this we 
ean gain firm confidence that the Lord will 
be with us in the future also. 

If the enemy does not want peace then 
we must bring peace to the world by bat- 
tering in with the iron fist and shining 
sword the doors of those who will not have 
peace. 


Indications accumulate 
of internal troubles in 
the German Empire. 
The Social Democratic paper Vorwarts 
of Berlin declares that the great masses 
of the German people are not merely 
hungry but actually starving, tho the 
agricultural producers and rich towns- 
people have plenty since they are per- 
mitted to hoard supplies. “Forty mil- 
lions of the masses are starving,” de- 
clared this paper, “and are unlikely to 
sit silent. We might have within 2 
month an absolute catastrophe in Ger- 
many and a collapse even worse than 
Russia.” For these utterances the pa- 
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per was punished by suspension of pub- 
lication for three days, but the truth of 
its statements does not seem to have 
been disproved or denied. 

Serious troubles have arisen between 
the Government and the Social Demo- 
crats, involving the forcible suppression 
of a number of meetings of the latter. 
These troubles arose largely over the 
comments of the Socialists upon the 
Russian peace negotiations and their 
hostile reflections upon the Pan-German 
program and policy. 

A destructive explosion and fire oc- 
curred on December, 21 in the great 
Krupp arms and munitions works at 
Essen, the conflagration lasting for 
twenty-four hours. 

Meantime it is announced that the 
seventh German war loan realized 12,- 
625,660,200 marks, or $2,903,901,846 at 
normal rates of exchange. 

An interesting sidelight upon Ger- 
many’s treatment of subject peoples is 
afforded in a recent advertisement in 
the Deutsche Tageszeitung of Berlin, 
which announces “Fifty Polish work- 
ers, twenty men and thirty girls, to be 
exchanged for the same number of 
other workers. Address offers to,” etc. 
These persons, as the Berliner Tage- 
blatt observes, “are offered for ex- 
change, just as cattle are exchanged. 
These fifty people certainly were not 
asked for their consent, any more than 
draft oxen or cows are asked.” 


: The Christmas season 
oe was celebrated by the 

y British forces in Pal- 
estine by pretty steadily and effectively 
pushing forward their occupation of 
that country. A general advance north- 
ward is being made on a line stretch- 
ing across the country from the Medi- 
terranean Sea to the valley of the Jor- 
dan. On December 24 they had trav- 
ersed much of the famous Plain of 
Sharon and were meeting with only 
nominal resistance. 


The great German drive, 
expected on the West 
front, has not yet oc- 
curred. There have been daily assaults 
of a minor character, at all points along 
the line, as if the Germans were test- 
ing the Allied lines in hope of discover- 
ing a weak spot. But the lines have held 
firm, and no advantage has been gained 
by the attacks. A savage bombardment 
of Rheims occurred on December 21, 
apparently with no other object than 
spiteful destruction. There was much 
artillery activity at Ypres, also. Two 
furious attacks at Verdun were made 
on December 26 by the German 
Crown Prince, but they were complete- 
ly repulsed with heavy losses. Air 
fighting was more violent than usual. 
In the three days of December 21, 22 
and 23, French aeroplanes engaged in 
a hundred combats, in which eighteen 
German planes were destroyed, and 
twenty tons of explosives were dropt 
upon German camps, factories, railroad 
stations and marching troops. On De- 
cember 24 a British air squadron began 
the work of reprisals for German air 
raids of England, by flying over Mann- 
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FORWARD SLIDE! 
A practise advance thru barbed wire entanglements 


heim, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
several hundred miles from the border, 
and dropping a ton of bombs, which 
did much damage to the chief railway 
station and to several factories. British 
aeroplanes caused the explosion of a 
German ammunition train at Roulers, 
in Belgium, and the consequent destruc- 
tion of a large part of that town. 


The revolution in Portugal 
has not affected the loyalty 
of that country to the Al- 
lied Powers in the Great War. Fears 
were at first felt and exprest that it 
would do so, based merely upon the cir- 
cumstance that the Government which 
had been turned out was the one which 
had led Portugal into the war. But the 
Portuguese Legation at Washington on 
December 18 officially declared that 
these fears were groundless, and that 
suggestions that the revolution had been 
in the interest of Germany were “mere- 
ly one more device of the all-pervading 
German propaganda intended to sow 
dissension among the Allies. The for- 
eign policy of the new Government,” it 
added, “rests and will continue to rest 
on the maintenance of the alliance with 
England in hearty coéperation with the 
other Allies.” 


Portugal 
Loyal 


The heaviest fighting 
of the week has béen 
on the Italian front, 
where the Germans and Austrians 
have been struggling desperately to 
break thru to the Venetian plains be- 
fore they become utterly snowbound in 
the mountains. On December 21 the 
Italians assumed the offensive and re- 
took some of the ground which they 
had lost at Mount Asolone; compelling 
Berlin to admit that the Teutons were 
on the defensive. Three days later the 
Teutons suddenly opened a tremendous 
artillery fire near the head of the Fren- 
zela valley, in the Asiago sector, and 
followed it with an infantry drive al- 
most completely thru the Italian lines. 


On the Italian 
Front 


Among the Teutonic troops were recoy- 
nized many which had been brought 
thither from the Russian front. More 
than 9000 prisoners were taken and 
the situation seemed more ominous for 
Italy than at any time since the first 
great German drive. But within twelve - 
hours by almost superhuman exertions 
the Italians not only checked the Ger- 
man onset but actually succeeded in 
rolling it back for some distance and 
in regaining much ground and many 
batteries and guns. The invasion was 
thus held in a deadlock, with time, in 
conditions of weather, making steadily 
in favor of the Italian forces. 

A raid was made upon the Italian 
lines near Treviso on December 26 by 
a fleet of twenty-five German and Aus- 
trian aeroplanes. It was repulsed with 
the loss of at least eleven of the planes. 


Sir John R. Jellicoe re- 
tired from his place as 
. First Sea Lord, the ac- 
tive head of the British navy, on De- 
cember 26, and will be elevated to the 
peerage. He was succeeded by Sir Ross- 
lyn Wemyss, who has been one of the 
most aggressive “fighting admirals” of 
the navy, and whose accession to su- 
preme command may mean the adoption 
of a more vigorous policy. 


While Canada has 
just voted strongly 
in favor of the 
conscription system for the army, Aus- 
tralia has with similar emphasis re- 
corded itself against it. The ballots in 
the referendum were 938,000 against 
and 764,000 for conscription. These fig- 
ures do not include the soldier vote, 
which is being separately canvassed, 
but there is little reason to suppose that 
it will materially change the result. 
New South Wales gave a majority of 
115,000 against conscription, while Vic- 
toria, which last year voted for it, gave 
a small majority against it. 

In Canada, as formerly noted, Quebec 
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International Film 
FROM SEAMAN TO MINISTER OF MARINE 


A revolutionary appointment by the present 

Russian Government advances Ordinary Seaman 

Debinkef to the supreme command of the Rus- 
sian navy 


was the only province to vote against 
conscription. A sequel to the election 
was the introduction, on December 21, 
of a resolution in the Provincial As- 
sembly of Quetec, declaring it to be the 
opinion of that house that the province 
would be disposed to accept the rupture 
of the Federation Pact of 1867—in 
brief, to secede from the Dominion— 
if the other provinces regarded it (Que- 
bec) as an obstacle to the union, prog- 
ress and development of Canada. This 
movement for secession is said to be 
led by Henri Bourassa, a French jour- 
nalist of Quebec, who has been called 
“the La Follette of Canada.” 


: What are practically the 

he Halif. 
—— final statistics of the 
disaster at Halifax show 
that 854 identified and 304 uniden- 


tified dead bodies have been recovered, 
about 4000 persons were seriously 
injured, the property loss was $40,- 
000,000, the cost of temporary shelter 
and relief will be $5,000,000, and indem- 
nities and annuities to the disabled 
and destitute will amount to $5,000,000 
more. 


Viscount Kikujiro Ishii, 
the head of the Jap- 
anese mission which re- 
cently visited this country, has returned 
home with most favorable impressions. 
At a great banquet of prominent men 
in Tokio he declared that he brought 
back to all the people of Japan from 
all the people of America a message 
charged with an earnest spirit of good 
will and a sincere desire for a good 
understanding and friendship. “Let 
there,” he said, “be no doubt among you 
as to the sincerity of the message. 
There was no false note in it; there 
was no discordant tone in the voices 
welcoming us. . . . The true gold of 


Viscount Ishii 
on America 


America lies at the very heart of its 
people.” He described the agreement 
between America and Japan concern- 
ing China as one which would be bene- 
ficial to all three countries, and which 
he believed China herself would wel- 
come and approve when she understood 
its purport, and he concluded with the 
suggestive declaration that the common 
foe of Japan and America has been the 
worst enemy of China. 


The International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at 
Rome makes the follow- 
ing estimates of the chief crops of the 
world, not including Germany and her 
allies, as compared with the average of 
the same crops for the last five years:. 
Wheat, 1,868,000,000 bushels, or 85.6 
per cent of the five years’ average; 
corn, 3,312,000,000 bushels, or ‘114.1 
per cent; rye, 147,000.000, or 92.2 per 
cent; barley, 587,000,000 bushels, or 96 
per cent; oats, 2,682,000,000, or 113.9 
per cent; rice, 70,000,000 bushels, or 
115.5 per cent; flaxseed, 38,000,000 
bushels, or 69.8 per cent; potatoes, 
719,000,000 bushels, or 112.4 per cent; 
sugar beets, 10,000,000 tons, or 106.6 
per cent; tobacco, 1,186,000,000 pounds, 
or 120.5 per cent. 


The World’s 
Harvests 


Following the dismis- 
sal of a few univer- 
sity and college pro- 
fessors for alleged disloyal utterances 
and acts, charges of “holding views sub- 
versive of discipline and tending to 
undermine good citizenship” were pre- 
ferred against three male High School 
teachers in New York. One was charged 
with having failed to reprimand a 
pupil for sending a “vicious and vil- 
lainous” letter to President Wilson and 
with having countenanced unpatriotic 
sentiments in his classroom. The sec- 
ond was charged with having said that 
he would maintain an attitude of neu- 
trality if the comparative merits of an- 
archy and republicanism were discussed 
in his classroom. The third was charged 
with having said that he would not 
permit a soldier in uniform to speak in 
his classroom, and with having pre- 
pared a bibliography containing im- 
proper matter. After prolonged inves- 
tigation and trial, and a fortnight’s de- 
liberation, all three were dismissed from 
service by a more than two-thirds vote 
of the Board of Education. In addition 
the board, at its final meeting on De- 
cember 26, abolished the teaching of 
German and other foreign languages in 
fifty-two of the sixty-two elementary 
schools in which they had been taught. 

Meantime numerous schools and 
boards of education thruout the coun- 
try are discarding certain text books 
which had been in use for some time, 
in which not only was Germany ex- 
ploited and praised in extravagant 
terms but also naturalized Germans in 
America and their children were exhort- 
ed to cherish a devotion to the Father- 
land incompatible with loyal American 
citizenship. Thus one of these books, 
widely used, stated that “none of Ger- 
many’s children loves her so much as 
the Germans who have come to Amer- 
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Underwood & Undertcood 


FRANCE TAKES ON AN AMERICAN 
DEPARTMENT 


Jules Cambon, formerly French Ambassador to 
the United States, has been appointed director 
of a new department under the French Govern- 
ment to assist in every way possible the Ameri- 
can expeditionary forces and American relief 
activities in France 
ica. Germans who have left the Father- 
land must never forget the German 
tongue, but must hold it as the dearest 
of all gifts, or wo be to them.” It is 
held by American educators that such 
teachings to the children of German 
immigrants are not calculated to make 
them true Americans in mind and 
heart. 


The gratifying an- 
nouncement was made 
at the December 
monthly meeting of the trustees of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in 
New York, that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
had given to that institution the greater 
part of the enormous and invaluable 
collection of works of art which his 
father had amassed during many years 
and at vast expense; including all now 
on exhibition at the Museum except the 
bronze statue of Eros from Bosco 
Reale. This gift comprizes more than 
3000 objects, besides the famous Greau 
collection of ancient glass and pottery, 
which contains 4500 more, largely 
fragments. Since the death of the elder 
Morgan there had been much doubt and 
speculation concerning the disposition 
which would be made of his collections, 
and it was feared that they would be 
broken up and dispersed. His son did, 
indeed, sell a number of objects, and 
many others were given to the Morgan 
Memorial in the Wadsworth Atheneum 
at Hartford, Connecticut. 

But the gift now made to the Metro- 
politan Museum comprizes the most 
interesting and most valuable part of 
the whole. It is conservatively calcu- 
lated that if thrown upon the market, 
even at this time, it would realize be- 
tween $8,000,000 and $10,000,000. 


Morgan Art for 
the Museum 
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SHADOWS OF WAR 


Y father was a merchant at 

Harpoot. He bought and sold 

beautiful Oriental rugs. Many 

American people came to him 
because my father was a Christian and 
a merchant whose word they could de- 
pend upon. He could speak English and 
he had studied in America when he 
was a young man. 

We had a beautiful home and were 
very happy then.-Our house was shut 
off from the street by a high wall. A 
little gate opened from the street into 
the courtyard in front of our home. 
This court was a lovely place. There 
were shady trees and bright-colored 
flowers all about. In one corner was a 
fountain or pool of cool running water. 

Our house was two stories high. A 
hallway opened in the front, running 
thru the house. My mother had made 
this place very beautiful with draperies 
and plants. Here our father often re- 
ceived his friends and our mother 
served coffee to them. 

On either side of this hall were 
rooms with divans and many colored 
rugs. Our very prettiest rooms were on 
the second floor. To reach our second- 
story rooms we went up steps outside 
the house on to a balcony that hung 
over the garden. We children used to 
have happy times playing there. 

The smaller children went to the 
American Mission School and my broth- 
er and I were in the American College. 
where our uncle was professor. In the 
school there were five hundred students. 
We studied history, mathematics, lit- 
erature and languages. My brother and 
I speak English and French as well as 
Armenian and Turkish. 

We lived happy, peaceful lives. until 
two years ago. Our father took us for 
delightful picnics on holidays. He was 
very good to us and had planned that 
our oldest brother 


BY MARKARID GARODIAN 








Markarid Garodian is an Armenian 
girl thirteen years old. She is one of 
the two and a half million refugees in 
the Near East for whom the American 
Committee for Armenian and Syrian 
Relief are attempting to provide the 
necessities of life. Markarid’s father 
was massacred, her mother driven out 
in the desert, her baby sister starved 


She escaped, joined her brothers in a 
long trip over the Dersim Mountains 
to a relief station in Erenzum, Russia. 
Two of the children died on the way. 
T'wo brothers, and this girl, finally 
reached safety and joined the throng of 
homeless people who daily gather about 
the fire at the relief soup kitchen for 
their steaming bowls of vegetable | 
soup and coarse bread—-THE EDITOR 




















was with him. The man was telling my 
father that he must leave his store, his 
home and his family, and go away to 
work on the roads. 

My mother was crying and clinging 
to father’s arm. 

“You cannot go, you must not go,” 
she kept saying over and over. 

We children began to cry, too. 

Our father, turning to us, bid us 
keep still. Then he talked with our 
mother, telling her that she must be 
very brave. 

The officer stood impatiently waiting 
and said, “You must come now.” 

Our father kissed us good-by and 
went away. 

We never saw him again. 

We heard that fifty Armenian busi- 
ness men, our father with them, were 
driven out to work for days and days 
building roads and then later killed. 

A week after our father was taken 
away our uncle and all of the men of 
the town, including the professors in 


to death. She was taken into a harem. |} 


the colleges and all the rest of the busi- 
ness men were thrown into prison and 
tortured. We could sometimes hear 
their screams as we passed by the 
prison. 

The head of our mathematics teacher 
was cut off and put out on a stick out- 
side the prison wall. 

After our father had gone away with 
the officer our mother did not send us 
to school. We were very sad and lonely. 
We thought we were very, very un- 
happy then, but we were comfortable 
and had plenty to.eat because our father 
had left two bags of money and we 
could go out and buy things in the 
market place. 

Then one day a terrible thing hap- 
pened. An officer came to the house and 
said our mother would have to go away 
and leave us. 

She had only a few hours to get to- 
gether a little bundle of food and cloth- 
ing. She took only a small portion of 
the money my father had left with her; 
the rest of it she told Hovanis to hide 
in the garden to use very carefully 
when we needed it. 

Our mother and dozens of other 
women were crowded into springless 
carts. Mounted soldiers were in charge 
of the deportation. There was not room 
enough in the cars for all the women 
and some of them were made to walk 
behind. We stood at the gate and saw 
them go. 

Before she went, my mother cut off 
my long hair, she cut my eyebrows and 
tried to make me less beautiful. I did 
not know why then, but I know now. 
She knew what would happen to all the 
pretty Armenian girls. 

My brother and I tried to be brave 
after our mother had gone because of 
the little ones. My mother had told us 
we must care for them. We made up 
games and amused 





should study med- 
icine in America 
when he grew up. 

But my father is 
gone now; every- 
thing is gone ex- 
cept my two broth- 
ers. 

One day two 
years ago we came 
home from school 
early in the after- 
noon. The day was 
Hrand’s__ birthday 
and Hovanis and I 
knew that mother 
had planned a sur- 
prize for him. We 
hurried home from 
school so that we 
might help her 
with the prepara- 
tions. 

We found our 
father at home, al- 
tho it was only 
mid-afternoon. One 








them in the day- 
time. 

I did my best to 
prepare the food 
that Hovanis 
bought in the mar- 
ket with our mon- 
ey. Our house was 
very lonely and 
empty, but we had 
plenty to eat and 
were warm and 
comfortable. 

A few weeks 
after my mother 
was taken away all 
of the twenty-five 
thousand Armenian 
people remaining 
in Harpoot were 
ordered deported. 
We were ¢old in 
the evening that 
we must be ready 
to go the next 
morning. We got 
together [Con- 








of the city police 


“With their faces set toward the desert.’ A group that typifies the Armenian ezile’ tinued on page 41 
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SECTIONALIZING PUBLIC OPINION 


BY WILL PAYNE 


AUTHOR OF “THE AUTOMATIC CAPITALIST” AND “THE LOSING GAME” 


IKE nearly every one else who 
writes professionally for pub- 
lication I am much interested 
in the postal provisions of the 

new revenue law. My occupation largely 
depends upon them, for they propose 
pretty effectually to destroy the only 
remunerative market for the profes- 
sional writer in the United States. 

My earliest ventures in that field were 
directed to a monthly magazine which 
was—and is—highly respectable. Some 
very distinguished authors—who de- 
pended on something besides their pen 
for a livelihood—had written for it. Its 
circulation was practically confined to 
the North Atlantic seaboard, and for a 
story that cost me two or three weeks’ 
effort it paid me thirty dollars. There 
was glory, perhaps; but for the pur- 
pose of earning a livelihood peddling 
shoe-strings offered superior attrac- 
tions. 

So I am not a disinterested witness, 
but have a strictly selfish motive in ob- 
jecting to those postal provisions. So 
have the great majority of those who 
write professionally. Mainly it is only 
by reaching a great audience, thru na- 
tional circulation, that a writer can 
get more than a day laborer’s compensa- 
tion for his work. And the new postal 
provisions mean to destroy national cir- 
culation. They mean, finally, shoe- 
strings for the writer. 

But to those provisions every disin- 
terested witness ought to object, for 
they mean sectionalism. 

No government, I believe. applies a 
zone system to letter postage. And no 
government raises revenue, thru the 
post office or any other agency, simply 
to get revenue. It always considers the 
effect upon the public of raising rev- 
enue in one manner rather than an- 
other. For example, our Government, 
in raising war revenue, might easily 
and cheaply have levied stiff import 
duties on tea and coffee. It 


to Canada or to England as cheaply 
as across the street. It figures that 
the freest possible communication, the 
easy interchange of ideas and informa- 
tion, promotes trade; that it is good 
business to make one rate on letters all 
the way from San Francisco to London 
because letters bring business. 

Naturally, also, the Government made 
a flat rate, applicable to the whole coun- 
try alike, for newspapers and period- 
icals—for among literate people news- 
papers and periodicals are, after all, 
the great means of keeping people in 
touch, of understanding one another, 
of that circulation of ideas and infor- 
mation which promotes national unity 
and trade. 

But the new postal provisions pro- 
pose to cut the country into zones and 
to apply postal rates which, finally, will 
prevent most newspapers and period- 
icals from circulating far from home. 
The final effect of those provisions will 
be to stop national circulation of print- 
ed matter and build up sectional circeu- 
lation. 

They propose to do this under a piti- 
fully shabby and transparent subter- 
fuge. They make a flat rate, applicable 
to the whole country alike, for that part 
of the publication which is devoted to 
reading matter—simply increasing the 
present rate twenty-five per cent the 
first year and fifty per cent thereafter. 
Then, as to that part of the publication 
which is devoted to advertising. they 
set up eight zones, with increasing rates 
for each zone, the rates being raised 
progressively for three years until 
finally—except as to circulation com- 
paratively near home—they amount to 
increases of five hundred, six hundred, 
seven hundred, nine hundred and one 
thousand per cent over present rates. 

In effect they say to the publisher, 
“Just cut out your advertising and you 
can circulate as far as you please.” Of 


course every intelligent person knows 
that modern newspapers and periodicals 
subsist on advertising. Without it not 
a country-town weekly, farm paper, 
church paper, metropolitan daily or 
nationally circulated magazine could 
pay its expenses. 

The publishing business is one of the 
least profitable in the United States— 
probably the least profitable of any 
business of like extent. It never was 
very profitable, taking it by and large. 
Just now tremendous increases in the 
cost of paper, ink and labor have cut 
profits almost to the vanishing point, 
taking the industry as a whole. 

True, some newspapers and a few 
periodicals, with big circulation and 
large advertising patronage, make 
handsome profits. But Congress doesn’t 
tax John Smith fifty per cent of his 
income because his neighbor, John 
Rockefeller, is a millionaire. 

If Congress wished to tax advertis- 
ing on the same basis that it taxes 
every other business—that is, to take 
for war purposes a certain per cent of 
the net profit—there could be no ob- 
jection. But in fact Congress does tax 
advertising that way. If the advertis- 
ing yields a profit it pays a “war- 
profits” tax and an income tax like any 
other business. 


ip postal provisions propose to in- 
crease one of the most important 
items in publishing cost five hundred per 
cent or more, irrespective of whether 
there is any profit at all. It is the same 
thing as raising a retail merchant’s 
rent three or four fold—not a tax, but 
a ruinous increase in the cost of doing 
business. 

They point to parcels post rates 
where a zone system very properly ap- 
plies. But there is no analogy. The true 
analogy is to letter postage, for in 
every social and economic respect the 








wouldn’t do that because it 
thought the public effect of 
“taxing the poor man’s break- 
fast” would be injuriaus. 

Like every other government, 
so far as I know, it made a flat 
rate for letter postage, applica- 
ble to the whole country alike. 
If it had been looking simply to 
revenue it would undoubtedly 
have charged more for carrying 
a letter across the continent 
than for carrying it across the 
street. But it was looking to 
public effect. It wanted people 
across the continent to commu- 
nicate with each other as freely 
as people across the street, so 
that wherever they were with- 
in the United States they would 
feel no mark of division, but a 
sense of unity in a single nation. 

Many governments have gone 
much further. Our Government, 
for example, will carry a letter 








A PRAYER FOR WORLD 


FRIENDSHIP 


BY HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Father of all nations, endue us with vision, 
and courage, and resource in Thee, that the 
crisis of the world may become the opportunity 
of the Kingdom. Guide our country, empower 
our churches, inspire and restrain ourselves 
and all men that righteousness may triumph. 
For wisdom to discern the means most profit- 
able to abiding peace and international con- 
cord; for leaders to point the way and for 
multitudes to follow them, till all nations are 
one fraternity, we pray to Thee. Make real the 
brotherhood of man, O God, and glorify our 
race in a fellowship of friendly peoples. O Love, 
crucified afresh by the sin of the world, after 
this Calvary, grant us, we beseech Thee, an 
Easter Day and a triumphant Christ. Amen. 


Courtesy of the World Alliance for International Friendship 


newspaper and periodical is a 
magnified letter—a great agency 
for keeping people in touch with 
one another, for the circulation 
of information and ideas, for 
promoting trade relationships. 
The goods sent by parcels post 
automatically absorb the cost of 
carriage as they go along. 

The new postal provisions 
propose to apply to newspapers 
and magazines. When they come 
fully into effect the cost of car- 
rying a given newspaper or 
periodical a short distance will 
be two cents and a long distance 
ten cents. With that difference 
in selling price, long distance 
circulation would cease in all 
save a few exceptional cases and 
we should have only sectionally 
circulated printed matter. If 
there is anything in the world 
this country has no use for it 
is sectionalism. 











Paw Paw, Michigan 
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Central News 


REHEARSING A BATTLE 
This model of the terrain to be captured was made from aeroplane observation and studied by the soldiers who took Messines Ridge 
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RHEIMS IS BOMBARDED AGAIN 
A French aviator took this remarkable photograph of Rheims as the Germans shelled it. The cathedrai shows plainly in the foreground 


Pictorial Press 


WAR IN THE CATHEDRALS 
in form, in vein and petal, French soldiers on their way to and from the trenches are being 
shade and hue. It hangs bedraggled, mutilated, from the stem”  billeted in the shell-torn interior of the cathedral at Aisne 


“Rheims was a flower, perfect 
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SENDING UP “THE FLYING TURTLE” 
If nicknames prove popularity the French ob- 
servation balloon below is a close rival of the 
far-famed British tank. It’s a kind of “sau- 
sage,”. it’s a “pomme de terre,” it’s an “ele- 
phant” and sometimes it’s just a “gas-bag.” 
But oftenest it’s cailed “the flying turtle.” 
The French army uses this type of balloon 
almost exclusively for making observations 
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ESCAPED FROM GERMANY 
Lieutenant Patrick O’Brien (below) of the 
British Royal Flying Corps, was wounded last 
August, fell 8000 feet and found himself when 
he regained consciousness in a German hos- 
pital, Later he jumped from a train and after 
walking for seventy-two days got into Holland, 
then to England, and finally home where he is 
reénlisting with the American Aviation Corps 
©) Underwood & Underwood 

















A DIFFICULT DESCENT 
Forced to vacate his balloon this ob- 
server took a paruchute drop only to 
catch on a tree and have to climb down 
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THE AMERICAN EAGLE SPREADS HIS WINGS 
Three new pilots making their test flights in army planes at one of the Government schools for aviators in the United States 





OUR UNCENSORIOUS CENSOR 


BY DONALD WILHELM 





EORGE CREEL is one 

of those _ individuals 

whom one must catch in 

transit—hard to get into 
focus, therefore, hard to catch 
whole, hard, even, to swat and 
sweep in fragments upon a 
magazine page. 

Which is one reason why he 
is one of the most interesting 
specimens alive, as well as a 
good teller of yarns, a fighter, 
and a fierce hater of Germans! 

“Undoubtedly something of 
Creel’s rare capacity to kindle 
devotions,” Peter Clark Mac- 
farlane wrote admirably in Col- 
lier’s four years ago, “is written 
in his face. We see at a glance 
the broadish round-cornered 
brow of the intuitional type of 
mind which sees widely and 
thinks clearly but emotionally. 
The nose is strong and full— 
feeling again !—but not the slop- 
py kind of feeling!—rather a 
tense and refined emotionalism, 
as indicated by the sharp inturn 
of the nostrils at the base and 
the manner in which they quiver 
in excitement.” And now skip- 
ping a little—“glance at his 
hair, carried straight back as if 
by the headlong speed with 
which the man dives into what- 





back to the high country and 
write for the Denver Rocky 
Mountain News. 

He went at once into the fight 
for commission government. 
Twenty thousand signatures to 
a petition were secured—yet 
that petition was thrown into a 
waste basket. Thereupon the 
young editorial writer roused 
Denver and got 35,000 citizens 
out on the east lawn of the Cap- 
tol one bleak and silent day and 
passed the resolutions he had 
written—“one of the most re- 
markable demonstrations,” Mr. 
Macfarlane testified, “ever wit- 
nessed in an American city, and 
it clearly showed Creel’s great 
genius for firing and directing 
the public mind.” 

Then, with two others, he was 
made a member of a Board of 
Excise, Fire and Police Com- 
missioners. Promptly he took 
the clubs away from the police- 
men. He let the I. W. W. talk 
all they wanted to, and they quit 
talking. He took up the most 
complex social questions and 
championed methods of solution 
until, having in his straightfor- 
ward, earnest way made enemies 
enough, the city of Denver ver- 
ily raised itself up high above 








ever enterprize commands his 
allegiance. But do not think he 
dives recklessly. Consider his 
eyes. They are brown and re- 
cessed, but gather light. They are wom- 
an’s eyes, for sympathy and softness, 
but when wrong has roused them they 
are warrior’s eyes and flash with battle 
light. For this young George Creel is a 
fighter, a champion in the lists for the 
lowly. He has an instinct for humanity. 
And so, just from looking at his picture 
we can begin to understand his trou- 
bles,’—his troubles, yes, and, inciden- 
tally, his passion to reach that mystical 
entity called the heart of the human 
race, the very breath of America—to 
reach it in homes and hamlets, factories 
and fields, all over the world. 

Isn’t it clear, thus, that he is an un- 
usual censor? 

But look: 

“Creel,” I asked him, “do you like 
to censor?” 

“I have never in my life,” he said, 
biting off his words, “put emphasis on 
destruction. All my life I have fought 
for freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press.” And he has! He has fought 
with feet and fingers, head and heart 
and soul. 

In Kansas City, at eighteen, a cub 
reporter on the World, he fought with 
his editor—and forthwith made off to 
New York City on a cattle train, there 
to write; to assail magazine editors 
with jokes—for sale!—meanwhile, and, 
when the weather was propitious, earn- 
ing one or two square meals and a roof 
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Packaid Studiws, Chwago 
George Creel—the “National Censor’ who believes that 
“awe do not need less criticism in war time, but more” 


without many leaks, shoveling snow. 
He cleared, at last, toward spring, 
for Kansas City. He started a paper 
there. And he fought! And only his 
ideals were constant. Yet in ten years 
he had established himself in nearly all 
ways under the sun—financially even. 
But only to give his paper away! With 
fifty dollars to make for Denver—ac- 
cording to his lights politically a great 
and wicked city. There, in its rare at- 
mosphere, where an editorial writer 
wore a flowing necktie and signed his 
name, he espoused, first, municipal own- 
ership of local waterworks. He won! 

In the next session of the Legislature 
the Senate blocked the initiative, refer- 
endum and direct primary law after 
Creel and the House espoused it. Then 
said George Creel, in black and white, 
double-leaded double-dyed editorial, cer- 
tain senators—these, by name—ought 
to be hanged, which naturally offended 
them. 

Then followed a libel suit, for $100,- 
000. In court, amid other brilliant 
speeches, when Creel was urged to re- 
tract: “Never! Never! The hemp! The 
hemp! The hemp!” He won—again! 
Then more winning fights! But at last 
the Post intimated, and he said, that he 
was on his way! 

So the present Censor became a mag- 
azine writer and was one, enthusi- 
astically, until he was asked to go 


the Rockies and dropt itself on 
him, squeezing him and his wife 
—Blanche Bates in her stage 
days—out of Denver—which re- 
pented, anon. 

And then he rested! But only till the 
second day and then he saw that there 
must be light lest the torch of Liberty 
be sunk in a sea of corporation iniquity. 

So, like a real American eagle, he 
picked out the big game, and in one or 
two magazines blazed away at it, help- 
ing, even, the publicity squad of the 
Wilson Campaign Committee put what 
he called the “rhinoceros birds”—the 
guardians and publicity agents of some 
big corporations—to flight. Then the 
war came to America and when the 
Secretaries of State, War and Navy 
asked the President to appoint “a man 
of proven courage” to be chairman of 
a Committee on Public Information, the 
President appointed George Creel. The 
newspapers looked upon him as a censor 
—naturally, since a stern censorship 
bill was before Congress—and in less 
time than it takes to say so this Young 
David had no less than about five or 
ten thousand Goliaths in the Fourth 
Estate, with clubs and sixteen hundred 
other weapons, on his trail. They mis- 
understood their:David. That was very 
sad, but it did not spoil David’s ap- 
petite. 

“Why, it’s war!” I told him, nat- 
urally. : 

“I’m used to it!’ he said. 

But the really astounding thing was 
not that not one of all the thousand 
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newspaper and magazine men in Wash- 
ington got him understandingly on pa- 
per, not that, tho the press and Heaven 
and Congress spared not the wind to 
this shorn lamb with no prerogatives or 
power, but that this lamb settled agree- 
ably into the collar and accomplished 
one of the biggest, most comprehensive 
but least expensive achievements of 
war time Washington. 

Every day, now, he sits in his office, 
a youngish man facing a tremendous 
responsibility, and uses the Navy radio 
—the greatest in the world—to whisper 
round the earth four or five thousand 
words—the President’s or other’s—to 
thwart any one in any attempt to ma- 
lign the U. S. A. 

Every day his skilled news gatherers, 
all under oath of allegiance to the 
United States, all trusted alike by the 
Government and by the newspaper cor- 
respondents, the thousand of whom the 
Government officials hardly could see 
every day in the precarious days of 
war, get the news from the depart- 
ments concerned most intimately with 
the prosecution of the war. 

They go back to the two old adjoin- 
ing red-brick dwellings on Jackson 
Park, hard by the White House, the 
State, War and Navy Departments, all 
of which, like the Department of Jus- 
tice, the committee serves, and write 
this news. It is approved, carefully, as 
would not be possible otherwise, then 
released to all the newspapers and all 
the press, or, if it is not news that best 
can be telegraphed, sent by mail to all 


the papers large and small in America, 
with release date specified upon it. 
This same news is used in a note- 


worthy little daily newspaper pub- 
lished by the committee—The Official 
Bulletin—which is edited by one man 


and an assistant, printed by the Gov-' 


ernment Printing Office and distributed 
to senators, representatives, post offices, 
editors, libraries, and to private indi- 
viduals (who pay five dollars a year 
for it) to number of more than 80,000. 
This daily is truly an invaluable rec- 
ord of official news. It likely will never 
be discontinued. 

The committee has a division, i. e., 
one room, one director, one stenog- 
rapher, codperating with the newspa- 
per syndicates. 

It has the Four Minute Men—fifteen 
thousand of whom are speaking in the 
intermission of motion picture theaters 
in every state of the Union—all sup- 
plied simultaneously, week by week, 
with information prepared by the com- 
mittee. 

The committee has a Speakers’ Divi- 
sion, too, with Arthur E. Bestor, head 
of the Chautauqua, in charge, which 
sends out men, singly or in groups, 
across country—a reserve force admin- 
istered wherever the purposes of de- 
mocracy require it. 

And the movies, too, figure largely in 
the Creel plan. Hundreds of thousands 
of feet of film are sent from the Com- 
mittee on Public Information to every 
part of America every week, and to 
Russia also, to Scandinavia, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Spain and South Amer- 


ica—stirring pictures sent whirling by 
Creel, the enthusiast for democracy, and 
his Committee of Public Information; 
pictures that show the industrial and 
social progress of the United States, 
our war preparations, our purposes 
and “clean ambitions’”—Creel’s happy 
phrase. 

Creel has mobilized the artists of the 
nation, putting Charles Dana Gibson 
at the head of them and from the pens 
and brushes of these men are flowing 
the posters, the car cards, the pictorial 
appeals with which the Energetic One 
is beginning to flood the country. 

Then there is a division of Foreign 
Language Newspapers, posting whole 
columns of Creel Americanism before 
infinite numbers of very foreign noses 
able to scent good .English. And there 
is a division serving specifically the 
needs of the rural press and the re- 
ligious press. And the women’s pages, 
too—material sent out in galley sheets 
prepared with reference to each particu- 
lar need. 

But these are just a few of the 
things that the Constructive, Uncensori- 
ous Censor is doing, and if they prove, 
by the way, that he is a bull in a china 
shop, then a bull in a china shop he 














“I emphatically refuse to be classifie ” 
says Mr. Creel, “except as an American 


should be—by all the laws of efficiency. 
He has the historical ability of the 
‘country writing books, and the writers 
writing aspirations, and the school 
teachers doing their bit, and the coun- 
try schoolma’ams doing theirs, and 300 
volunteer translators busy, and many 
more means for molding sentiment here 
and abroad. He has utilized, in a word, 
about every means conceivable for stim- 
ulating the spirit of Americanization 
everywhere. He uses that expression 
“Americanization” advisedly—this Cen- 
sor. America for him, and for the many 
other young men who are calling a new 
America into being—men such as Ray- 
mond Fosdick—America means a river 
ever widening, ever changing, ever 
growing in volume, ever working swiftly 
past mossy old rocks in the stream of 
things out to the currents of deepest, 
because most efficacious, truth. 

“Democracy,” he told me one night, 
sitting there at his small square desk 
on which rests amidst much else a 
framed picture of two youngsters, “de- 
mocracy is the struggle everlasting. It 
ought never to be considered as an au- 
tomatic device; no, never!” 

He went on: “It’s the automatic na- 
ture of our citizenship that is at fault. 
Why, a vote is about as thrilling a thing 
as one can conceive of, when you think 
of its possibilities, but the average man 
discharges it in a spirit of peevish mar- 
tyrdom. The only elections, in fact, in 
which there is any real feeling are those 
in which we all get drunk on political 
partizanship.” 

He got up, clipped his words short: 
“A boy gets to be twenty-one years of 
age and becomes a voter automatically, 
as a matter of course!” 

He was asked how he would accord 
the vote. 

He brought his fist down: “We ought 
to make him work for a vote, make him 
work for it!” 

Now all this, it may be discerned, 
does not sound censorious. For the first 
time, actually, a war censor lays title 
to being constructive, not censorious. 
He hates the word “censorious.” He did 
not want the original censorship bill 
framed by the Department of Justice 
to pass Congress. He didn’t want—he 
doesn’t want—to be a censor. 

“T want the public to see every blade 
of grass growing in wartime Washing- 
ton,” he told me, early in the war. 

And again: “We do not need less crit- 
icism in time of war, but more. Incom- 
petence and corruption, bad enough in 
time of peace, take on an added men- 
ace when the nation is in arms.” 

And the reader can imagine, and I 
know, the incredulity in the face of a 
young Canadian newspaper man—in- 
credulity staying there for days in 
which he told his story over and over 
—who went furtively into the commit- 
tee headquarters, expecting doubtless 
to meet a tall, grave figure with a black 
beard and blue pencil, frowning upon 
all a newspaper man’s expectancies. 
“T want to write about Washington af- 
fairs,” he explained to the Uncensori- 
ous Censor, “but I shall not criticize any 
of your officials.” [Continued on page 43 
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WILL YOU WALK INTO MY PARLOR? 


Analyze the beanty of this room and you will find that it depends chiefly on the harmony of its architectural proportions, 
enhanced by the rather subtle and yet precise balance in furniture arrangement. T'rowbridge and Ackerman, architects 
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called “interior decoration” is only 
concerned with curtains, furniture, 
ete., for these things stand only as 
secondary considerations and the em- 
phasis rightly. placed is on the archi- 
tectural features, since a room. that 
is beautiful in proportion with well 
placed doors, windows and fireplace and 
well studied cornice, ete., is in itself a 
beautiful room requiring little or no decora- 
tion while, on the other hand, a room that 
is ugly in proportion will never be really 
pleasing no matter what is put into it. We 
do not wish, however, to minimize the im- 
portance of good decoration and furnishing 
for if these things are not carefully chosen 
and carefully related to their setting they 
may ruin a room otherwise beautiful. 
Unfortunately too many architects will 
sacrifice the architectural merits of their 
interiors that the exterior may meet with 
approval, and especially is this so if the 
rooms are not to be paneled but have four 
plain plaster walls. Nevertheless there may 
be great architectural merit in just four 
plain plaster walls if the proportion is 


|: is a mistake to suppose that so 
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A room that “ties together. 


BY LOUISE DAY PUTNAM LEE 


pleasing and the windows and doors are 
well placed and beautiful. How often one 
will discover when the house is nearly 
built that there is a very small room with 
ceilings so high that it will forever impress 
one as a well hole, or that a window has 
been placed with its trim jammed into a 
corner! It is possible for the architect to 
find a way out of such difficulties and the 
thoughtful householder will help him by not 
making impossible demands upon him. 

The real beauty of a room then is de- 
pendent upon proportion and line, and the 
relation to each other of such fundamental 
and structural features as windows, doors, 
fireplace and cornice. What then is decora- 
tion and what part does it play in the 
beauty of a room? Unfortunately by the 
word decoration is usually meant “trim- 
mings” and we have been educated to be- 
lieve that the real beauty of a thing is de- 
termined by its “trimmings.” As a matter 
of fact, decoration is a purely secondary 
consideration and only of beauty when it 


The furniture is chosen 


falls as such into the general whole. 
Decoration does not exist of itself 
but its purpose is to emphasize 
the structural lines, to break up large 
areas in a _ pleasing and _ interesting 
way, but never to detract from nor 
weaken the main structure. It should 
be placed only in places which are natural- 
ly centers of interest such as fireplace win- 
dows, ete. It should be always subordinate 
to the main structure and there should be 
a common element of harmony between 
them in line and color. The minute you be- 
come more conscious of the decoration than 
of the thing decorated, it begins to savor 
of bad taste. It has been truly said that 
good taste in art as well as in people ob- 
serves the following rule: “Good taste never 
exaggerates, is never aggressive, has noth- 
ing for show only, but is always simple, 
consistent and sincere.” 

Of all people the Greeks were the most 
keenly glive to beauty thru line and pro- 
portion, and we are, perhaps, particularly 
unappreciative. All of us respond in a cer- 
tain degree to that more primal instinct, 
color, but the emotional appeal of line and 
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proportion, tho one which we feel more than 
we suppose, does require a conscious culti- 
vation in order to be fully appreciated. We 
should deliberately endeavor te base our 
judgment on these fundamentals and re- 
gard them of primary importance, for color 
cannot cover defects of line and proportion 
tho it may. to a certain extent, distract the 
eye from them. Color, then, stands in the 
light of decoration, and should be a sub- 
ordinate, tho an important secondary con- 
sideration. Photography is an excellent me- 
dium in helping one to appreciate the rela- 
tive importance of line and color. We 
should, then, school ourselves to observe 
the contour of all objects, first to consider 
the line itself and then to see its relation- 
ship to the lines of the object to which it 
is related. For example, a wall or a floor 
is bound by horizontal or vertical lines, and 
the rugs upon the floor or the pictures on 
the wall become related to their back- 
ground harmoniously in proportion as the 
lines coincide in movement or direction. 
This is why it is difficult to use a round 
picture on the wall, or square mats on a 
round table, for every line is contrary to 
the boundary line. This is why the triangu- 
lar lines of a picture wire are inharmonious 
and also the reason that they attract our 
eye to the picture hook. The eye uncon- 
sciously follows a line to its end and when 
there is a marked contrast in the direction 
of a line, as in the case of the triangular 
picture wire, the eye is attracted there as 
surely as it would be by a-marked color 
contrast. Rugs placed cat-a-corner on the 
floor create ugly angles and being contrary 
to the boundary lines are not in harmony 
with them, and are quite as disorderly as a 
picture which is hung crookedly on the 
wall. 

It is essential to observe the contour of 
furniture when making a selection and not 
let the eye be distracted by color or other 
ornamentation ; also the contour of the fur- 
niture should be considered in relation to 
the room in which it is to be placed. There 
has been in all periods a close analogy be- 
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tween the interior architecture and the fur- 
niture, and in its proper sense furniture 
is the architectural accompaniment. This 
is particularly noticeable in the Italian 
Renaissance and Early English periods, but 
it is no less true in every other style. 
Therefore in the selection of our furniture 
we should learn to consider the relation of 
the lines which will be created when any 
piece is placed in juxtaposition with the 
architectural background, and other pieces 
of furniture in the room. It does not take 
a very keen appreciation of scale and line 
te see that a delicately inlaid mahogany 
Sheraton chair is not pleasant nor related 
when placed in an oak paneled room of 
Elizabethan style and proportion, but it 
may not seem as clear until our attention 
is called to it, that a Queen Anne or Chip- 
pendale high-boy with a broken pediment 
top is not harmonious when placed in a 
room with a low stud. Furniture of this 


The decorative value is purely architectural 


type was designed for a room with lofty 
ceilings where the line of the cornice was 
so far away from the top of the furniture 
that the eye did not take in both lines at 
ence and consequently the relation between 
them was not clear enough to make the in- 
harmony marked. If, however, the high-boy 
is placed so that the line of the angle of 
the wall and ceiling is seen at the same 
time, an unpleasant relationship is estab- 
lished. 

Since the relation of one line to another 
is the basis of all design it will prove most 
instructive to form the habit of observing 
the contour and the relation of one form 
to another in every object that comes before 
us. If a thing is bounded by curved lines. 
observe and decide whether the curve is a 
graceful one, whether it has a feeling of 
strength which comes from simplicity and 
balance, or whether on the other hand it is 
weak and non-structural and “wiggles.” 
Observe the relation of one straight line 
to another and see that the angles created 
are pleasing ones, whether this be in the 
placing of furniture or in a design. Thought 
along these lines will show at once why 
it is bad to place an upright piano or @ 
bureau across a corner. 

The question of what constitutes a wel? 
proportioned room is not one readily an- 
swered, for certain periods have developed 
the low ceiling room with great charm, 
while another age has insisted upon a lofty 
ceiling as being more truly beautiful. The 
so-called Greek Law of Proportion which 
is a rule deduced from the scale employed 
in the majority of Greek buildings, declares 
in substance that the divisions of spaces 
into such relations as 1/2 or 1/4 or 1/3 
are not interesting because they are obvious 
and quickly calculated by the eye, whereas 
a more subtle relationship such as 5/7 or 
7/11 is less monotonous and more pleas- 
ing. This is in the main an excellent rule 
to use when deciding the hight of a dado, 
bookcase, fireplace, etc. There are, however, 
other considerations, such as the structural 
features which already exist in a room, 
which will help [Continued on page 8? 
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A Homestead of Hospitality 





Old Colonial days give the dominant note to both the architec- 
ture and furnishing of this modern house. Thru the old-fashioned 
front door with its quaint fanlight and iron lantern above, you 
enter a long hall leading straight thru the house. The living room 
and library open from it and the stairs are at one side. The door 
at the far end of the hall leads to a broad terrace overlooking the 
lawns. The house is set rather high, surrounded by big trees 
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The outdoor living room is confessedly modern with its 
wicker easy chairs and colorful grass rug. But indoors the 
Colonial atmosphere is maintained in spite of “all the 
modern improvements.” The photograph of the living 
room fireplace at the top of the page proves its charm 
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Rococo Chippendale 


Gothic Chippendale 


Ladder Chippendale 


A Charles II chair 


Queen Anne Chair 
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THE PERIOD STYLES 


How to Mix Without Messing Them 
BY GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 


‘hibboleths are 
the first aid 
of the incom- 


petent. When wom- 
en have no taste, 
they camouflage 
the fact with 
“homelike” and 
“simple.” When 
architects and dec- 
orators are uncer- 
tain about the 
period styles, they 
lean on “original- 
ity” and “individ- 
uality.” 

The illustrations 
of these two pages 
are all of furniture 
permanently on ex- 
hibition at the 
Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. I 
hope that my read- 
ers will note that 
photographic repre- 
sentations do not 
give an adequate 
idea of how works 
of art really look, 
and will seize the 
first opportunity to 
examine the orig- 
inals. An _ actual 
personal acquaint- 
ance with a few 
good pieces is 
worth more than 
the reading of all 
the books and mag- 
azine articles ever 
printed. 

At this point I 
should like to state 
that the primary 
purpose of this 
series of articles is 
to help those who 
buy rather than 
those who sell. Let 
who will educate 
the designer and 
the maker, I con- 
fine myself to 
those in front of 
the counter, be- 
cause to my mind 
that is the side 
which is most im- 
portant. Every 
time money is 
spent for bad art, 
a premium is put 
on bad art, and 
just as surely 
every time money 
is spent for good 
art, a premium is 
put on good art. 

A rich man is 
measured and 
should be measured 
not by what he 
knows about art, 
but by the art that 
he buys. If in art 
as in business he 
employs expert ad- 
visers, the result is 
sure to be much 


more satisfactory than if he tries to go it 
alone. A conspicuous, indeed the most con- 
spicuous, example of a rich man who applied 
business methods to the purchase of art 
was the late J. Pierpont Morgan. His ac- 
quisitions from Europe of tapestries and 
furniture, paintings and sculpture, forced 


‘America just as powerfully to the front 


in art as his business genius forced Amer- 
ica to the front in finance. 

The chairs in the column on the left are 
English; those in the column on the right 
are French; all the latter except the Em- 
pire one, from the Hoentschel collection 
presented to the Museum by Mr. Morgan. 
I think it is obvious that mixing all of 


A heary Jacobean oak cupboard 


these chairs in one room would be messing 
them, even without the addition of the five 
cabinets. It would be like an orchestra with 
every instrument playing a different tune. 

Order, so the ancient motto declares, is 
Heaven’s first law. It is also the first law 
of decoration and furnishing. The moment 
you put the German baroque cabinet in a 
room, you have ruled out all of the chairs 
illustrated except those labeled Charles II 
and Queen Anne, and even they seem tri- 
vial by comparison tho they also are 
baroque in style, the former 
uu English baroque based on 
Flemish, the latter an English 
baroque based on Louis XIV. 

If instead of the heavy Ger- 
man cabinet, bulbous and pon- 
derous with large curves, you 
select the Sheraton desk with 
its accentuation of straight 
lines both horizontal and ver- 
tical, then the obvious har- 
mony is the Louis XVI arm- 
chair, with the Louis XV side 
chair as a more vivacious and 
the Empire easy chair as a 
more formal alternative. If you 
select the Empire desk, you are 
restricted to the Empire chair, 
with the Queen Anne chair as 
a possible alternative. The 
Louis XVI chair is too gentle 
and delicate to stand juxta- 
position with the massiveness 
of Empire. Equally incongru- 
ous would be the juxtaposi- 
tion of Louis XV with the 
Jacobean cupboard. 

These incongruities are in- 
congruities not only of shapes 


and masses, but also of material and tex- 
ture and. color. The oak of Jacobean does 
not look well with the walnut of Louis XV, 
nor with the brass and mahogany of Empire. 
The stripes of the Louis XVI brocade are 
not friendly with the rococo tapestry of the 
Louis XV armchair. 

Sometimes the difficulty is solved 
by confining the Louis XV _ furniture 
to a Louis XV room, the Empire furniture 
tc an Empire room, etc. This is the method 
rightly employed in constructing example 
rooms in museums or shops, for the edu- 
cation of the public; and when the shib- 
boleths are not too much accentuated, it 
works very well in private residences and 
avoids the discords dear to the style-deaf. 
But often it is necessary to utilize furni- 
ture that has been inherited or given, and 
to mix without messing it. Then the most 
complete knowledge of the period styles, 
and the most exquisite taste resulting from 
wide experience is not too much. Innate 
good taste, if such there be, is not enough. 
One needs also, and especially, the feeling 
for line and shape and color and texture 
which is developed only by familiarity with 
classic examples. 

One needs to study the Gothic of the 
fifteenth century as manifested in France 
and Flanders, and the Renaissance of the 
sixteenth century as manifested in Italy 
and France and Flanders and England; 
and the Baroque of the seventeenth, and 
the Rococo and Classic of the eighteenth 
centuries, as manifested in the same coun- 
tries. Then one is able to understand why 
Louis XVI, tho more gentle and on a 
smaller and more familiar scale, responds 
so sweetly to the vibrations of Italian 
Renaissance; and how Charles II and 
Queen Anne share with German Baroque 
the sculptural qualities that characterize 
most furniture of the seventeenth century; 
and how the Rococo that dominated Louis 
XV dominated also Chippendale, tho by him 
mixt freely (but without messing) with 
Louis. XIV and Dutch and Gothic or even 
Chinese. 

Then one must become familiar with 
the part that Chinese played in European 


The German baroque cabinet dominates a room 
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art of the eighteenth 
century, and-understand 
why the Bishop collec- 
tion of Chinese jade at 
the Museum is appro- 
priately installed in a 
Louis XV room, and 
why there is so much 
Chinese in the style of 
Adam as interpreted in 
the Vanderbilt Hotel, 
and so little in the style 
of Adam as interpreted 
by the same _archi- 
tects at the  Ritz- 
Carlton. Most of all one 
must become familiar 
with the facts that are 
fundamental such as: 
(1) Renaissance and 
Louis XVI are straight- 
line styles, the former 
palatial and the latter 
residential; (2) Ba- 
roque is a large curve 
and broken line style, hi 
but symmetrical; (3) 
Rococo is a small curve, 
unsymmetrical and nat- 
uralistic style, half way 
in scale between Ba- 
rogue and Louis XVI. But this fa- 
miliarity must be a_ familiarity not 
of mere phrases; it must be a familiar- 
ity tied up with actual examples completely 


— 


The Louis XV side chair or the Empire 
easy chair would go with this Sheraton desk 


seen and permanently visualized. Then one 
may be able to mix the period styles with- 
out messing them. Until then, common 
sense, and the consultation of decorators 
and salesmen who really know, will help. 

For example, suppose one has inherited 
a miscellaneous collection of Colonial fur- 
niture which makes the house where it is 
ivstalled look like an auction shop. How 
is it possible to eliminate the incongruities, 
and silence the discords? This is a question 
that confronts many Americans, and that 
eannot be solved by recourse to our Colonial 
museums, most of which are illustrations 
of how not to do it, with notable exceptions 
like the Dyckman House in New York and 
the Pendleton collection in Providence. 

First, assemble the furniture by periods. 
Let the first grouping contain the pieces 
that suggest Jacobean, even if they were 
constructed at a much later date. Let the 
second group contain the pieces that sug- 
gest Charles II, William and Mary, and 
Queen Anne. Let the third group contain 
the pieces that suggest Chippendale. Let 
the fourth group contain the pieces that 
suggest Sheraton. Let the fifth group con- 
tain the pieces that suggest Empire. 

It will be noticed at once that the 


Empire desk, mahogany and brass 


Jacobean group consists 
of one or two chests 
and wainscot chairs, the 
finer pieces of oak, and 
the cheaper pieces of 
pine, which would be 
entirely out of place in 
a Chippendale or a 
Sheraton or an Empire 
environment, but which 
would show to best ad- 
vantage in an oak-pan- 
eled hall or dining room 
or living room. 

The second group 
consists largely of wal- 
nut chairs with lofty 
backs like the Charles 
II and Queen Anne 
chairs illustrated on the 
opposite page, or of 
tables and lowboys and 
highboys elaborate with 
carving and turning like 
the William and Mary 
eabinet illustrated on 
this page. This group 
demands more fuss and 
feathers, with more gold 
and more draperies and 
more upholsteries. It corresponds to the 
French Louis XIV group which it echoes, 
Lut with important modifications due to 
English ancestry. 

The Chippendale group (see _ illustra- 
tions on the opposite page) permits all the 
variety that the most rebellious soul could 
wish. The architectural woodwork of the 
period deserted the natural oak of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries to imitate 
the white of marble, and the typical so- 
called Georgian interior is massive with 
moldings and mantels, and with tabernacles 
for doors and windows. But soon after the 
death of George I in 1727, the exhortations 
of Sir William Kent and other English 
architects who re-breathed the spirit of 
Inigo Jones and Palladio, began to lose 
their power, and heavy sculptural architec- 
tural ornament was replaced by wall 
paper. Especially appropriate for rooms 
containing Chippendale furniture are wall 
papers showing the Chinese influence that 
dominated Europe marvelously in the 
eighteenth century, and that is visible in 
the front legs and brackets of the Gothic 
Chippendale chair illustrated on the oppo- 
site page. The Chippendale group corre- 
sponds to that of Louis XV in France, but 
is heavier and retains more of the feeling 
of Louis XIV and Queen Anne. 


A William and Mary cabinet 


The Sheraton 
group marks an 
abrupt contrast to 
those of Chippen- 
dale. Classic takes 
the place of Ro- 
coco, medleys are 
no longer in vogue, 
shapes and colors 
become lighter, 
curves yield to 
straight lines, carv- 
ing is replaced by 
paint and inlay. 
The architectural 
ornament in wood 
and plaster shows 
pilasters and pedi- 
ments, and egg- 
and-dart and key 
moldings, and other 
ancient Greek and 
Roman motifs ga- 
lore, all on a deli- 
sate scale in low 
relief, and in sym- 
pathy with the 
gray-toned and 
striped wall papers 
and damasks that 
they framed. 

With Empire, we 
return to heavy 
Classic, but of a 
type that is stupid 
and uninteresting 
as compared with 
Italian Renaissance 
or Early Georgian 
(see the two chairs 
illustrated on this 
page). The Empire 
desk illustrated is 
not a fair example, 
being lighter’ in 
line and of better 
proportions than 
many of its Euro- 
pean contemporar- 
ies. It was made 
in New York in the 
first quarter of the 
nineteenth century 
by Duncan Phyfe, 
who ranks high 
among American 
cabinet makers. 
Empire furniture 
demands larger 
spaces and heavier 
colors and a more 
detached arrange- 
ment than the 
styles that preced- 
ed. But many of 
the lighter Empire 
and _ post-Empire 
pieces made in 
England and Amer- 
ica can be used 
with the Sheraton 
group. The heavier 
Empire pieces with 
their dazzling sheen 
should be kept by 
themselves. 

Assembled along 
these lines, a mis- 
cellaneous _ collec- 
tion of Colonia! 
furniture can be 
distributed thru a 
house in such a 
way as to avoid the 
appearance of 
crowding, which is 
the most obvious 
and significant 
sign of bad taste. 


Louis NV easy chair 


Louis XV arm chair 


Chair of Louis XVI 


Empire easy chair 
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A warm plate is often a 
necessity. Can you think 
of a cleaner, more con- 
venient way of heating 
it? $12 (2 cents an hour) 


Fuse trouble? 
Lights all out. This 
siv-in-one gives you 
your lights again 
by a slight turn 
making a new con- 
tact. Cost, 30 cents 
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Coffee—bubbling and 
appetizing — freshly 
made for each meal. 
An attractive urn like 

To visit the fur- ‘ this one costs $17 
nace or the jam 


closet after dark a 
safe light is im- 
portant. This nickel 
lantern costs $3.50 
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T'o make delicious toast, 
right on the breakfast 
table, just as you want 
it, no more than you 
need, hot and appetizing 


Do you shave by a poor 
light? This mirror has its 
own lights in the rim ar- 
ranged to illuminate the 
glass. $6 up. It costs 4 
cent an hour to light it 
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Thoro, sanitary and 
ache-less sweeping can 
be assured by use of 
the electrically oper- 
ated vacuum cleaner. 
This style costs $52.50 
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After the home sham- 

poo this dryer saves 

time and discomfort. 

It blows warm air 

= « " wherever directed. 

To beat an egg “in no . Les 4 Cost, from $16.50 up 

time” while you are ot 

doing something else. 

An electric egg-beater 

like this relieves cook- 

ing of one of its big- lf Wi 4 5! In the corner of the 

gest nuisances. It fh . pantry, convenient and 

costs from $12.50 VEE INAW accessible, out of the 
way and efficient, have 

an electric dish-wash- 

ing machine. Cost, $75 
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The electric range is neat and clean— 

no ashes; no wood, no coal to bother 

you. Always ready. There are many By the bed-side 

sizes and many prices. This one is $60 ready for any 
emergency—this 
white enameled 
taper in i 
nickel 
gives light 
pressure of the 
thumb. $3.50 





So many delicious dishes 
can be made with the 
electric grill at the left! 
The pans are of alumi- 
num. It has four heats 


On the cold wintry mornings 
there will be no chimney 
trouble to prevent your hav- 
ing waffles if you use this 
iron below. $15 up. It costs 
54 cents an hour to run it 


- The milk-warmer will be 
2 . : appreciated these cold 

For less than 3 a — nights by many who now 

cent an hour this be : See ] have to use matches and 

pad supplies local OS i. 2 alcohol or gas. Cost $8.50 

heat wherever | a xy 

wanted. A blessing ‘ 

to the invalid, 

comfort to 

From = $3.50 
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300,000 stitches for 
one cent—that is 
the operating cost 
of this sewing ma- 
chine motor. $15 
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A visible cheerful 
glow adds to the 
comfort of capable 
heat. These radia- 
tors cost from 
$7.50 up. This one 
i costs 5 cents an 
To be sure it is just right, eZ hour to furnish heat 
just as you want it—why not . 
boil your matutinal egg on 
the table? This little affair 
costs $6.25 and you can boil ; : Ne aed to ase 
siz eggs in it for 4 a cent ; matches in lighting 
either the gas range 
or the overhead 
light. Electric light- 
ers $1.50 and $2 
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A room that is arranged for comfort—big easy chairs with lamps conveniently placed and a pleasant open fire 


TH/E ROOM YOU LIVE IN 


T mA is being served. Uncomfortable 
ladies in stiff, shiny, silk dresses are 
trying to look—they have given up 

trying to be—comfortable, on slippery hair- 

cloth sofas. Every third lady sits apart on 

a slippery straight back-chair. She cannot 

hear what her neighbor says so she smiles 

at intervals. She does not move her chair 

closer—experience has taught her that a 

parlor “suite” is planned, purchased and 
placed for a particular arrangement. She 

enjoys her tea and departs. Thus was the 
tea party and parlor of about fifty years 
ago. 

Then came the plush period, where tea 
tables with ridiculously tiny scalloped cups 
and souvenir spoons were laid always out, 
collecting the day’s dust. Tea. tables were 
merely foolish accessories. 

Now comes the time and the living 
room when we en- 
sconce ourselves in 
luscious divans or 
enveloping wicker 
chairs, and a spot- 
less tea tray, fresh EE 
from the pantry, is * 
passed to comfort- ‘ 
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livableness as in 
the living room. 
Once the bare req 
uisites of the room 
are understood the 
elaboration both in 
quantity and qual- 
ity can readily fol- 
low. 

There are two 


—choosing thoroly 
comfortable livable 
furniture and then 
arranging the 
pieces so as to form 
groups, suggesting 
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BY AGNES FOSTER WRIGHT 


a center of interest. Even one chair 
and a table make a comfortable con- 
venient group, provided the chair is 
really comfortable and the table large 
enough to hold a lamp, books and 
magazines and smoking things. One should 
get into a habit of saying, when one 
places a chair, “What is a person going to 
do, when he sits in it?’ So then add the 
table for a light or a low bench for books 
or a sewing basket or a smoking stand. Re- 
member furniture is made for the requisites 
of living. Fancy the boredom of people sit- 
ting alone in a corner or in a passageway 
between two doors. Make your furniture 
invite sociability. 

3efore the fireplace—one presupposes a 
fireplace in every living room—an all-over 





So DY AWWA 


Who wouldn’t enjoy working in a room like this, with its bookcases and desk table 


upholstered divan forms the nucleus from 
which we build up our livable living room. 
Economize on everything else, but get a 
real down upholstered six or seven foot 
divan. It has more sitting capacity than 
three chairs and costs less. 

The large pieces do the actual furnish- 
ing and the smaller ones fill in spaces and 
create the “homey” atmosphere. Put bright 
pieces in dark corners, as a dark piece will 
lose itself in the shadows. 

A very sensible and workable scheme 
for furnishing is to draw a floor 
plan to scale—say } inch to a foot, using 
white paper for the plan, and yellow for 
the furniture, which also should be drawn 
to scale. 

In that way you will not only 
be better able to judge convenience, bal- 
ance, uncluttered floor space—which makes 
so ‘much for the 
dignity of a room, 
but you can dem- 
onstrate to others, 
so that, when the 
actual placing time 
comes you know to 
a foot where each 
piece should go. 
Remember, it is al- 
ways better to 
leave a space empty 
than to have it oc- 
cupied by a badly 
placed piece of fur- 
niture. The usual 
arrangement for a 
divan is to put be- 
hind the divan a 
long narrow table. 
“Refectory” table 
with a light on 
either end and 
flower bowls, books, 
magazines or writ- 
ing equipment in 
the middle. 

There are varia- 
tions from this ar- 
rangement, how- 
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ever, which are as_ satisfactory. For 
instance, the divan may be put length- 
wise at the side of the fireplace, a small 
table at the outside end and the long table 
opposite the divan with a large chair at the 
further end. Or else the long table may be 
put opposite the fireplace and two chairs 
with a small table between opposite the 
divan ; in any case, see that as many people 
as possible get direct light. A large chair 
with no light near enough to read or sew 
by is a distinctly poor arrangement. 
Sometimes, after purchasing an uphol- 
stered divan and a long table, both expen- 
sive pieces, all-over upholstered chairs are 
prohibitive in price. Large wicker chairs, 
with ecretonne upholstered backs and seats, 
are inexpensive. 
comfortable and 
look luxurious; if 
the cushions are of 
velour the effect is 
even better, as vel- 
vet or velour have 
a most enriching 
effect on the room. 
Do not group fur- 
niture in the mid- 
dle of the living 
room. If the center 
space is kept clear 
the size of the room 
is much increased. 
Opposite the fire- 
place group there 
is generally a good 
space for a group 
consisting of an 
oval gate-legged 
table and _ several 
chairs. <A _ gate- 
legged table is a 
good living room 
buy, as it can con- 
veniently be made 
smaller. In case 
one has’ a living 
room and dining 
room combined, it 
is an excellent 
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piece, as, being oval, a téte-d-téte dinner 
may be served using it in its narrow width, 
and for a dinner for six it is of convenient- 
ly large size. 

Every living room should have a desk, if 
possible, for the exclusive use of guests. 
It is unpleasant to feel the month’s bills 
of the family are under one’s nose when 
visiting. If not possible to allow exclusive 
use to guests, then see that the main draw- 
er is well equipped with the essentials and 
then there is no excuse for rummaging. It 
is these little conveniences that contribute 
so much toward making a living room liv- 
able. 

One very essential piece of furniture to 
my mind is a low stand or table of a size 
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Obviously a room for tea and talk, predominantly feminine. Selaniiiine wall treatment. 
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to hold a tea or coffee tray. There is a 
certain touch of hospitality about a low 
table for tea or coffee serving. Little tables 
which fold down are excellent for such a 
purpose, and, by the way, a low table is 
much more graceful to serve from than a 
high one. 

There should always be several straight- 
backed chairs that can be moved about in 
a living room—men are restless and like 
to take the chairs and “visit” about with 
them. 

Lots of lamps of all sizes are of the 
greatest aid in making a living room at- 
tractive. The shades should not be too bril+ 
liant and “spotty” but a warming glow 
should be shed. This is often done by inter- 
lining a silk shade 
with orange, rose 
or yellow. UWnlit, 
the shade fits softly 
into the back- 
ground, but lit a 
glow of color is 
shed that is charm- 
ing. In the case 
where parchment 
shades are used the 
inside may be 
painted any of 
these warm tones. 
Parchment and silk 
shades always look 
well in the same 
room and afford a 
pleasing variety. 
On pottery and 
wrought iron or 
bronze lamps, 
parchment shades 
are preferable and 
on porcelain and 
gilt standards silk 
shades are more 
suitable. Shades 
made of silk gauze 
are particularly at- 
tractive, as the 
fabric is [Con- 
tinued on page 89 
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The charm of this living room comes from the wise choice and arrangement of a few comfortable and thoroly good pieces of farnitere 





YOUR PLACE IN YOUR TOWN 


BY HAROLD A. CAPARN 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


the American. He prides himself on 

being no man’s man. He scorns to be a 
brick in a wall, a cog in a machine. He 
wants to live his own life in his own way 
in his own house, to think his own thoughts 
and vote his own vote. 

But individualism can be and is con- 
stantly misunderstood, misused, run into 
excesses und wrong directions. Take, for 
instance, the American. house and _ lot. 
Without any desire to injure or ignore his 
neighbor, it seldom occurs to a householder 
that in the design and arranging of his 
place he should consider the other individ- 
uals, his neighbors, the whole street, the 
whole town in fact. What he does on his 
property makes a difference to the block 
he lives on and to the town at large. 

To begin with the house, the center of 
all, for which the lot exists. How often 
does a homebuilder reflect that the ex- 
terior of his house is of even greater im- 
portance to his fellow citizens than to him- 
self? Yet this must be so, for while the 
owner sees it only, say, twice a day, when 
he leaves and returns to it, his neighbors 
are looking at it all day long, every one 
who passes along the street from January 
1 to December 31. So the look of one’s 
house would seem to be really the concern 
of other people. Then, what should one do 
about it? 

This is a difficult question to answer, 
but, it is asked so that we may make the 
attempt. The first suggestion is in decid- 
ing on a design for your house, approach 
the subject in a right frame of mind. That 
is, don’t build in a spirit of ostentation 
or self-advertisement, or of merely making 
something different from other people. 
Think of a structure as simple, handsome 
and well designed as possible within the 
appropriation, not as conspicuous. Let 
every part express some reasonable and 
practical purpose, eschew complexity with 
its resulting expense in construction, up- 
keep and repair, and be suspicious of 
mere ornament or frills of any kind. This 
does not mean to avoid such things alto- 
gether, but to be sure you are right before 
going ahead with them. If you do this you 
are pretty sure to get a house that is as 
conspicuous and individual as you may de- 
sire. And in order to get it, you should 
have a good architect to design it if you 
possibly can. And before you begin, if you 
or any members of your family are sensi- 
tive to such things, walk up and down the 
block and the adjoining blocks a few times, 
trying to get the spirit of what is good in 
them, and get the architect to do the same. 
Then he will probably go home and design 
something quite different from what he has 
seen but somehow in harmony with it. All 
this applies to any kind of house in any 
style or materials; and we trust that our 
cptimism as to the architect will be justi- 
fied by the reader’s experience. 

All that precedes and follows assumes 
that you, the imaginary homebuilder, de- 
sire to get on the bandwagon and follow 
the procession of those who wish to treat 
their houses and lots as part of the com- 
munity, and to consider that the neighbors 
have their share in the appearance of each 
house and lot. Not in the back, for that is 
mostly invisible from the street, but in 
the front, that is, in the part between the 
house and street. line. Here is where some 
of the contradictoriness of our individual- 
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ism comes in. We throw open the entire 
front for the contemplation and benefit of 
passers-by, and then disregard them as far 
as the treatment of it goes; we think only 
of the lot for its own sake and without 
relation to what is to the right and left 
of it. Almost every one wants to have 
his lot so done that it will be plainly sep- 
arated from those on either side. As a mat- 
ter of fact, every one loses, both individuals 
and the community, by this jealousy over 
boundaries, this insistence on having one’s 
front yard distinct from the neighbor’s. 


HEN what should we do about it? Two 

alternatives are possible. One is to run 
all the fronts of all the lots on a block to- 
gether so that no break will be visible, and 
the treatment would be homogeneous; so 
that, as far as appearance went, there 
would be but one long unbroken foreground 
to all the houses from one cross street to 
another. 

This idea will come as a shock to many 
a good American who has rather hazily re- 
garded his right to fend off his neigh- 
bors as more than a right, a duty in fact. 
Yet what would any one lose thereby? It 
is perfectly clear that every one would 
gain, because not only would the look of 
the street be greatly improved, but each 
owner would profit by all the lots on both 
sides of him and since it is the almost uni- 
versal American practise to dedicate the 
front yard to the public, to leave it in full 
view of every one, surely it is inconsistent 
to cut a row of them into unrelated parts 
instead of pooling them for the common 
good. In arguing for the correlation 
of front yards, I am not suggesting to the 
gentle reader something that has not been 
done before. There are many instances 
around and about, some of them no doubt 
accidental, and there are entire blocks 
treated in one scheme in the level cities of 
the Great Lakes. And those streets are as 
beautiful as can be found anywhere. 

The second alternative, the other way of 
correlating the front yards, is not to treat 
them as one, but to separate them, and to 
separate them well and consistently. It’s 
not so much the separation, or, rather, 
semi-separation of the lots that produces 
the usual hap-hazard effect, as the fifty- 
seven varieties of separation, all disagree- 
ing with each other; one with a fence, an- 
other with one kind of hedge, a third with 
another kind, a fourth with a bank, a fifth 
with a few straggling bushes, a sixth with 
some bunchy and self-conscious shrubbery, 
a seventh with—but no! go and look for 
yourself. If any one of these methods of 
division were adopted consistently thru a 
Llock, that block might look very attractive. 
For instance, if every lot were surrounded 
by a privet hedge, all trimmed alike, it 
would probably be the best looking block 
in town. Do not imagine that we are say- 
ing that the only way to make a block look 
well is by using one kind of separation, 
similar hedges or fences all thru. This is 
the easiest way and the surest to produce 
a good result. Several kinds of separation 
might be appropriately used in a_ block, 
but they would be proportionately more 
difficult to keep consistent. 

So much for the boundaries of your 
place. There may seem to be a good deal 
of it, but any one who has read so far is 
likely to see that it is an important ques- 
tion and worth discussing at length. Next. 


as to what is within the boundaries, con- 
sidering it, not as is customary for itself 
alone, but in relation to what is on both 
sides of it, and up and down and across 
the street. If the joint-stock idea of throw- 
ing all the front lawns together should be 
adopted, careful designing will be required 
to produce a satisfactory effect; not that 
the problem is difficult, but it requires a 
good deal of self-restraint, that rare quality 
in amateur planning. It is even more than 
usual, a question of What to Leave Out. 
There might be shrubbery and tree plant- 
ing and even flowers near the houses, and 
some more in relation to the sidewalk, de- 
pending on the size of the houses and lots 
and the setback of the building line; but 
flower beds and isolated “specimen” shrubs 
or trees in the middle of the lawns (or 
rather lawn, for we are assuming the grass 
to be in one unbroken sweep), should be 
used with caution, and it would be safer 
to omit them altogether; a very few might 
spoil the effect of the whole composition. 
As for flower beds, there is no place for 
them in a front lawn. But even with these 
restrictions, there is a good deal of latitude 
in planting such a layout, and endless pos- 
sibility of varied effect by the use of dif- 
ferent kinds of planting material; for in- 
stance, one house might specialize in 
rhododendrons, another in conifers, another 
in one or more kinds of deciduous shrubs. 
another might feature magnolias or dog- 
woods or flowering crabs or lilacs and so 
on, yet all make a harmonious succession. 

But if, on the other hand, the subdivision 
is strongly marked by hedges or fences, the 
several lots could be treated with entire 
freedom; the hedges or fences would tie 
the whole together so effectively that it 
would take a very eccentric handling of any 
lot to make it seriously injure the appear- 
ance of them all. 


O summarize all this discussion in a few 
words: There are two ways, generally 
speaking, to get the best from each place 
individually and make it contribute most 
to the general good, the look of the block 
end the impression of the town. One is to 
correlate the front lawns, to treat them in 
effect, as one; the other is to separate the 
front yards and correlate the division lines. 
The great difficulty here is not to make the 
whole look well, given the opportunity, but 
to make the owners see it that way, to be 
willing to suppress their rugged individual- 
ism to that extent. To show how this may 
be done, is not the purpose of this article. 
We would rather: follow the easiest way 
and slide from under such an enterprize. 
For the purposes of this writing we have 
reached some kind of decision on what to 
do about the boundaries and what is with- 
in them. So we have obviously reached the 
sidewalk which is under the control of the 
civic authorities. Like the lots themselves. 
the sidewalk and the planting space, if 
there is one, should be consistent. The side- 
walk, of course, should be of the same width 
and material thruout. The planting space 
should have trees if possible; trees are a 
powerful unifier of ill-assorted yards, and 
they should all be of the same size, and 
evenly spaced; and if the planting space 
is wide enough. and conditions permit, 
there may also be shrubs of one or more 
kinds, which will add greatly to the at- 
tractiveness and apparent width of the 
street. 
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Planting lettuce with the asparagus saved 
space and protected the lettuce from sun 








Another example of space economy—late 
cabbage between the rows of early potatoes 
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Fill up the ranks in the garden army—let- 
tuce here where the onions failed to grow 


PAPER PLANTING 


maximum yield should be the chief 
A aim of every progressive gardener 

for 1918. A succession of planting 
should be so outlined that as soon as the 
garden trenches are vacated by one crop, 
another and possibly two crops will take its 
place. Not even a day should be lost be- 
tween the time one crop is taken from the 
land and another is planted and whenever 
possible and practical the succession crops, 
as lettuce, should have had several weeks’ 
start before transplanting. For example, 
two rows of the dwarf smooth peas planted 
3 feet apart about as soon as the soil is fit 
to work. Between these, a row of loose leaf 
lettuce may be transplanted. If the plants 
are a fair size and healthy and the soil 
loose and rich this crop will be ready for 
use in from four to five weeks. The peas 
will be harvested, if planted April 15, about 
the first of July. The ground is now vacant 
and late cabbage plants started in June 
may be transplanted. The rows should be 
3 feet apart and the cabbage planted 18 to 
24 inches apart in the rows. It takes late 


BY HUGH FINDLAY 


cabbage about 110 to 120 days to mature 
so that a crop of summer radish may be 
sown between the rows of cabbage which 
will mature in about five weeks. 

Intensive gardening should always be 
practised on limited spaces of ground. 

This concentration of effort means econ- 
omy in labor for the same plowing or spad- 
ing, harrowing and cultivation will be suf- 
ficient for more than one crop. Of course 
it means an increase in hand labor to keep 
the soil well tilled and the weeds under 
control but the results more than pay. 


HERE are a few principles to keep in 
mind in either succession or companion 
cropping. 

1. Make specific plans for intensive gar- 
dening before spring. 

2. Order enough seed to carry out your 
plants so that there will be no delay when 
operations begin. 

3. Study carefully the length of time it 


takes for each variety to mature so that 
certain combinations may result in a satis- 
factory harvest. 

4. Order, varieties suited to the season. 
For example, spring radish sown in July 
will be pithy while summer radish are firm 
and a fine flavor. 

5. Do not crowd the plants in your de- 
sire to get a maximum yield from a limited 
space. Give each plant sufficient room to 
mature so that it is perfect in form and a 
good flavor. But do not waste space. 

6. Remember that to take three to four 
crops from the soil in a single season 
means a demand on both moisture and 
food. Supply sufficient of both so that the 
plant may not be checked in its growth at 
any period from germination until ma- 
turity. 

7. Last but not least, stick to your orig- 
inal plan and carry it thru. 

There are numerous plans of intercrop- 
ping and it is impossible to outline them 
all here but, the following will prove satis- 
factory if properly carried out. 








1. The seed of the early cabbage (C) is sown in flats under 





Days from seed Amount for 


glass March 1, transplanted two inches apart each way in a 
second flat March 25, and planted to the open April 20. The 
lettuce (I.) plants (loose leaf) are started about the same 
time. The radish (R) seed is sown about April 15 and 
matures May 25. 
Days from seed Amount for 
to maturity 50 ft. row 
C10” L10” CLC C105 C 2 oz. 
R Vv L 70 L 4 oz. 
C10” L10” CLC R 40 _ Roz. 


2. Early beet (B) seed may be planted under glass March 
1, transplanted into a rich soil April 5, and finally shifted 
to the open May 1. Between the rows of beets, early carrots 
(C) may be sown April 15. After these two crops are re- 
moved. late cabbage (LC) may be planted in July. The seed 
sown the latter part of May, the plants transplanted. Be- 
tween the rows of cabbage, summer (SR) radish may be sown. 

Days from seed Amount for 

to maturity 50 ft. row 
15” B44” B4”" PB) 18” ) LC24” LC24”" LC B150 Bloz. 
C4” C4” C (Second. SR C120 Coz. 

5” ‘Crop £ LC 150 LC oz. 
B4” B4” BB) 18” J) LC24” LC24” LC SR 45 SR #oz. 

2. Another very good combination is to sow the smooth 
dwarf varieties of peas (P) as soon as the soil is fit to work 
and at the same time sow early radish (R) betewen the 
rows of peas. Both of these crops may be removed in July 
and followed by late celery (C). Celery seed sown in April, 
transplanted once before shifting it to the garden. 


to maturity 50 ft. row 

P 60-80 P 1 pint 

R 40 R # oz. 
18” Cor CFC © 120-150 Ct oz. 

4. The seed of early turnips (T) may be sown as soon as 
the severe frost has passed. Between the rows, onion (QO) 
sets for bunch onions may be planted. Following these a late 
crop of string beans (B) and summer radish (SR) may be 
planted. With this combination the soil should be very rich 
and the soil cultivated very frequently. 


Days from seed Amount for 


to maturity 60 ft. row 
T6” T6”T) 18” ) B10” B10” B T 65 T 4 oz. 
O1’ O1' O j Second LSR. ° 


T.145 O# at. 

rop |! B 65 B 4 pt. 

18” T6”T6”T) 18” ) B10” B10”"B SR 40 SRé#oz. 

5. The seed of tomatoes (T) may be started under glass 

in March. Transplanted into pots or strawberry baskets filled 

with rich soil about April 15 and finally shifted to the garden 

about June 5. Before the tomatoes are planted and trained 

to stakes, a crop of loose leaf lettuce (1.) and transplanted 

beets(B) may be taken off. Between the tomatoes a second 

crop of lettuce may be raised late in the season. 

Days from seed Amount for 

to maturity 50 ft. row 

1.10” L10”L) 18” )T18"” L118” T T1150 T1/160z. 
B \ Second \ L10’ L10”L B135 Bloz. 

Cr 


' ‘op ' 
18” 1L10”L10"L) 18” ) T1i8”Lis”’T L 70 JL }oz. 


18” . C7” C 


18” 


18” 
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What to Do in January 


A GARDEN GUIDE BY HUGH FINDLAY 


PROFESSOR OF HORTICULTURE IN SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


ORCHARD AND BERRIES 


The heavy snow fall and occa- 
sional thaw in January cause 
much damage in the orchard. The 
weight of the snow breaks down the limbs. 
Get under the branches, lift up on them 
with a long pole and shake off the snow. 


Snow 
Injury 


This is a good time to prune 
the apple tree. Cut the limbs off 
at the collar or close to the 
trunk. Do not leave long stubs to dry back 
and finally rot. Paint all wounds with a 
thick paint. The saw should have small 
teeth on one edge, must be very sharp and 
well set 

After. using the saw, clean it with one- 
half kerosene and one-half linseed oil mixt. 
Never allow the saw to rust or become 
gummy. 

Do not overprune so that the tree forms 
water spouts along the main branches. 
Keep in mind that you have not removed 
the roots while you remove much of the 
head or top of the tree. The supply of sap 
must go somewhere. Take about three years 
to renovate an old tree. 

Make sure that an itinerant pruner un- 
derstands his business before you let him 
touch your trees. e 


Do very little pruning in the 
peach orchard. Cut out only the 
limbs that cross or rub. It is 
not a good practise to allow too much 
sunshine to burn into the head of the tree 
by taking out the center branches. 
This is the month 
out the old wood. Do not 
over-prune and remember 
that the new crop is born on the previous 
year’s growth. 


Pruning 


Peach 
Orchard 


Currants and to cut 


Gooseberries 


In the South, January is 
a good month to spray 
for the San Jose Scale. 
Some orchardists spray at this time in the 
North for the same pest. It is not neces- 
sary to use salt in the mixture to make it 
stick or try to apply it hot in order to 
make it effective. Spray with a strong solu- 
tion (Dormant Spray) one part of the lime 
sulfur to eight parts of water. This 
strength is always applied before the buds 
start. Never spray against the wind. Wait 
for a calm day. Cover every twig and 
branch. Thoro work is of the greatest im- 
portance. Never apply poison with the dor- 
mant spray. 

Apples, plums, cherries and pears may 
be sprayed this month in order to destroy 
the scale. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Do not fail to place some fresh 
suet in the garden every day. Also 
a little warm water will be wel- 
comed by the birds. 


Get in your supply of Bordeaux 
Mixture, Lime Sulfur, Flowers 
of Sulfur, White Arsenate and 
Paris Green. Be prepared. Keep the poison 
under lock and key. 

Order your seed now. When it ar- 
rives place it where it is cool and 
dry and out of the reach of mice. 


Keep water in the furnace. The 
air is more moist and there is less 
gas. If ferns are raised, keep a 
pan of water near them. The air should 
not be dry. 

No group of plants will be more 
satisfactory for the indoor gar- 
den than the Rex Begonia, B. 
Argentea Guttata, B. Metallica, all three 
of which have ornamental foliage. The best 
flowering begonia is “Glory of Cincinnati.” 
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Spray Material 
and Spraying 


Flower 
Garden 


Spray 
Materials 


Seed 


Garden 
Indoors 


Foliage 
Plants 


The window garden may be made 
very attractive by placing such 
; vines as the Tradescantia and vinca 
for trailing over the edge of the box. For 
supports the Hibera Algeriensis for shady 
positions, and Hoya Carnosa with its 
waxen flower as well as the Jasimium 
Gracellimun with its fragrant blossom for 
sunny places. 

Plan a water garden for next 
year. Order the water-lily roots 
and aquatic plants early. They are 
going to be scarce this spring. The first’ 
orders will receive the first attention. 


GREENHOUSE 


This is the month to sow the 
Seedage seed of heliotrope, pansies, car- 

nations, verbena, petunias, for- 
get-me-not, marguerites and mignonette for 
spring bloom. 

Cyclamen seed should be sown now. 
Cover them with sand twice their own 
length. It takes about four weeks for them 
to germinate. The seed forms the bulb 
which should be kept in a cool house. 


Vines 


Water 
Garden 


Make cuttings of carnations, 
roses, and all spring bedding 
plants. Keep the night temnera- 
-ture about 50 degrees and the day 60 to 
65 degrees F. After the cuttings are placed 
in clean sand, water them freely. Shade 
them on bright days. Remove the covering 
each evening. Pick off all yellow leaves 
from the rose cuttings. 


Bring the Easter bulbs gradually 
Bulbs to the light. Do not over-water 
them or keep them too warm. 

Cyclamens may be kept blooming for a 
long time if kept in a cool place. When the 
flowers begin to come small, it is a sign 
that the bulb needs a rest. The soil should 
be gradually dried but the bulb should not 
be allowed to shrivel. 

Freesias planted now may be placed in 
the light. The root and top grow equally 
well at the same time. 

Be sure that all the bulb pots are full of 
roots before the pots are exposed to the 
light. 


Hardwooded 
Plants 


Cuttings 


Such plants as spirea, hy- 
drangea, lilac and Deutzia 
should be brought out of 
storage and gradually thawed out. Each 
day sprinkle the wood with water so as to 
soften the- bud. Be careful not to overwet 
the soil but keep it moist. If given the 
proper care these plants will bloom for 
Easter. 

Clumps of lily of the valley 
may be- brought from any seed 
house at this time. The cold 
storage roots are frozen and should be 
thawed out slowly. Plant them in a light 
rich soil and keep them in a dark cool 
place for a few weeks. Bring to the light. 
If the plant shows signs of sending out 
shoot stems and foliage keep it in the dark 
for a few days. Plants may be grown in 
cocoafiber and transplanted to fancy table 
dishes. Never allow water to touch the 
flower but keep the soil moist. Decrease 
the watering as soon as the flower buds 
form. Bloom may be forced with bottom 
heat in from twenty to thirty days. 


Flowers to be shipped should be 
cut in the morning, plunged into 
cold water, and kept in a dark 
cool place over night. Wrap the bloom of 
roses, violets, sweet-peas, etc., in oil paper. 
Never sprinkle the flower. The cardboard 
box should be lined with oil paper and a 
little ice placed at the base of the stems. 
The moist tissue paper will absorb most of 
the water as the ice melts. 


Lily of the 
Valley 


Flowers 


VEGETABLES 


Bring in sufficient garden loam, de- 
Soil cayed sod and sand so that they may 

thaw out before the end of the month. 
Leaf mold for the bottoms of the flat will 
not only aid in drainage but also act as 
a sponge to keep the soil above it moist. 
Water seeds and seedlings as little as pos- 
sible but never allow the soil to become 
dry. One-half sifted garden loam and one- 
half sand mixt make a fine soil for a seed 


The last of the month in mild 
Seedage climates, sow a few seeds of early 
cabbage, beets, lettuce and early 
cauliflower. 
For such leaf crops as let- 
apg spinach or endive buy 

n a supply of nitrate of soda. 
It takes we... two pounds to one square 
rod of soil. It should be applied just be- 
fore a rain. It may also be applied by dis- 
solving three-quarters to seven gallons of 
water. Never allow the soda crystals to 
come in contact with the foliage. For stem 
builders, potatoes, etc., buy Kinit, four 
pounds to one square foot, or sulfate of 
potash two pounds to one square foot. Both 
of these fertilizers are hard to secure. Sub- 
stitute the above potash by applying freely 
hardwood ashes. 

The best fruit builder for tomatoes, egg- 
plant and all the root crops is phosphoric 
acid. It may be supplied by using five 
pounds of ground rock, two pounds acid 
phosphate, five pounds of dissolved bone or 
basic slag to one square rod of soil. The 
dissolved bone meal is considered the best 
for the vegetable garden. 


Commercial 
Fertilizers 


There will be a great demand 
on sheep manure next spring. 
Buy early. Fifteen pounds will 
cover a space of 100 square feet. 


Stable 
Manures 


Keep cow or horse manure 
covered so as not to lose the 
nitrogen which might escape 
in the form of gas. During the January 
thaw, turn the manure pile over and mix 
a little soil with it. 
Before the spring drive 
on the garden trenches 
be equipped with a dig- 
ging fork, iron rake, light hoe, garden line, 
and a narcross weeder. Do not buy cheap 
or combination tools. 

Make or buy a supply of labels, stakes 
and tomato supports. 

Plant protectors for such crops as cu- 
cumbers and squash should be bought now. 
Glass will be higher next spring. 


Vegetables 


Garden Tools 
and Equipment 


Feonomize in garden space in 
making your plans. It is better to 
concentrate your effort on a small 
space and make a success than to spread 
your efforts out and only make a partia! 
success. 


Garden 
Space 


With the incoming of your gar- 
den seeds check them up and see 
that you receive what you or- 
dered. Start on January 1 to make a gar- 
den record. Make a note each day of the 
weather conditions, temperature, etc. Keep 
eareful notes on seed germination, trans- 
planting, kind of soil used and general ap- 
pearance of the plants. 

Now and then insert a photograph of 
some garden happening that will be of in- 
terest later on. 

Each day add a garden quotation to your 
day’s record. 


Clean out the flues of the boilers 
Boilers at least once each week. If this is 

done frequently a more even heat 
is radiated with the use of less coal. 


Garden 
Records 
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Illustration of a Chinese Rug made upon our own looms in China 


Symbolism in Chinese Rugs 


The rugs of China, now generally admired because of their unusual color effects, 


have an added charm in designs evolved from the great religious beliefs under which 
the people have lived. 


In the design illustrated above are depicted, upon a medium porcelain blue ground. 
the eight Buddhist symbols, also the chess board, scrolls, and musical instruments, 
which are symbols of the Literati. The Central medallion shows an arrangement of 
the Phoenix, a symbol of prosperity, while in the other medallions, is shown the 


“Lung,” or Dragon of heaven, guarding a pearl. The designs of our Chinese Rugs 
follow faithfully those of the earlier periods. 
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We have numerous other designs ready for delivery, and can make any required 
size in a reasonable time. Further information will be gladly given upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Established 1843 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 

Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 

| WASHINGTON, D. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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“A Good Book is the Precious 
Life-Blood of a Master Spirit.” 


—Milton. 


MACEY Sectional 

Bookcase, beauti- 

ful, enduring, dust- 

proof, artistically 

designed, makes a fit 

home for the best books 
ever published. 


| Go to your nearest 
Macey dealer and ask 
a him to show you the su- 
perior qualities of 
Macey bookcases. Ex- 
f amine the perfect 
cabinet work, the non- 
| binding doors, the 
- laminated backs, the ex- 
pansion features and the 
| perfect finish. 

After you have thor- 
, oughly examined the 
Macey Sectional Book- 
case, you will realize 
;. that it is exactly what 
you need for your li- 
| brary. You will have 
found the bookcase you 
s have been looking for 
and will gladly give the 
Macey dealer your 
| order. 

— 
: 


“One Hundred Quotations About 
Books” 


Our interesting and instructive booklet 
entitled “One Hundred Quotations 
About Books,’’ with our complete book- 
case catalog, will be mailed free to any- 
one who asks for it. 
free copy at once. 


Write for your 


THE Macey CoMPANY 
1510-1530 Division Avenue 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


THE POULTRY YARD IN JANUARY 


BY E. I. FARRINGTON 


| K yITH a gradual easing up in the 
price of grain, poultry keepers are 
beginning to feel somewhat more 
encouraged. Even yet, tho, there is a ten- 
dency among men who make poultry keep- 
ing their business to be very cautious in 
their operations. This means that there is 
likely to be a dearth of eggs and drest poul- 
try next season, unless the back yard poul- 
try keeper responds freely to the request 
of Mr. Hoover by doubling his flock. 

It is time now to plan out the work for 
the coming year, especially in relation to 
the hatching and rearing of the chickens. 
If an incubator or a brooder is to be pur- 
chased, the order should be put in early. 

If only a few chickens are to be raised, 
there is no reason why setting hens should 
not be relied upon, so that no one need 
think it is absolutely necessary to have an 
incubator, altho the latter are very con- 
venient. In most all sections it is possible 
to buy day-old chicks, and orders for them 
should be placed as soon as possible. The 
price will be higher this year than ever 
before. In many sections 20 cents a chick 
will be the usual rate. 

There is a growing tendency among ama- 
teurs to buy “pound chickens,” as they are 
called. That is to say, chicks which are 
four or five weeks old, and have passed the 
most critical period in their lives. Natural- 
ly the price is higher, some hatchers mak- 
ing the practise of adding 5 cents per week 
to the original cost of day-old chicks. Many 
times it is a great advantage to buy these 
partly grown chickens. 

This is the month to start making up 
breeding pens, if one is to hatch from his 
own flock. Perhaps it will be necessary to 
buy a male bird in order to avoid too close 
inbreeding. Naturally the amateur’s main 
object is to obtain a maximum number of 
eggs, for which reason he should choose the 
hens which are the heaviest layers, and 
which were the earliest to begin laying in 
the fall. 

It is considered a wise plan to mate 
cockerels with hens in their second year. 
Of course this is not imperative, but the 
older hens are likely to produce rather 
stronger chickens than pullets, especially 
if the latter have been laying heavily all 
the season. One point often overlooked is 
that it is highly important that the male 
bird should come from a heavy laying 
strain of fowls. It has been shown that the 
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flock of Barred Plymouth Rocks 


cock has a very strong influence in building 
up a flock of heavy laying birds. 

With the better supply of grain on the 
market, there are more opportunities for 
making a choice. Of course the patriotic 
poultry keeper will not make free use of 
wheat, as that is the one grain which must 
be conserved. In sections where corn is 
plentiful, the following feeding plan can be 
adopted to advantage: 

Dry mash—5 parts mixt feed (bran and 
middlings), 4 parts corn meal, 1 part beef 
scraps or fish meal. 

Scratch feed—Cracked corn. 

Green feed—Cabbages or sprouted oats, 

If heavy oats happen to be plentiful at 
a lower cost than corn, the following ration 
may be tried: 

Dry mash—6 parts corn meal, 3 parts 
bran, 1 part beef scraps. 

Scratch feed—Heavy oats. 

Green feed—Sprouted oats or cabbages. 

These are very simple rations, but give 
satisfactory results. Of course they may 
need to be modified somewhat if a large 
amount of table scraps are available. 

The days being short, it is necessary that 
the birds should be kept exercizing most 
of the time they are off the roosts. This 
result is accomplished most easily by feed- 
ing all hard grain in a litter from five to 
ten inches deep, according to the size of 
the birds. It is always a good plan to throw 
in enough grain at night so that a little 
will be Jeft to induce the birds to start 
scratching at daylight. If they stand around 
waiting for breakfast, they are likely to 
become chilled. 

While the weather is cold, it will be 
necessary to visit the poultry house several 
times a day in order to refill the water 
dishes, which are likely to freeze. There 
are many different drinking fountains on 
the market, but for winter an ordinary gal- 
vanized pail is more satisfactory than most 
of them: If the water in such a pail freezes, 
it is only necessary to invert the pail and 
pour a little hot water on the bottom and 
sides. This will immediately loosen the cake 
of ice and let it fall out. 

Poultry keepers who have to*be away all 
day can purchase heated fountains which 
require attention only once in twenty-four 
hours. It will be impossible for the hens to 
keep up heavy egg production unless they 
have plenty of water. 


i 


iy 
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GIVEN FOUR WALLS AND 
A CEILING 


(Continued from page 24) 


to determine these problems. For ex- 
ample, if a mantel already exists in 
the room, it would be better to build 
a bookease either the same hight as the 
mantel, or considerably lower, or consid- 
erably higher, for there is a certain restless 
and unsatisfying element introduced by 
lines which are almost but not quite level. 
It is far better to have a marked difference 
or no difference at all. 

This is also true of the shape of a room; 
one that is obviously square or markedly 
rectangular is more pleasing than one that 
is nearly and yet not absolutely square. 





However, the arrangement of furniture may 
do much to change in effect the shape of a| 
room, as, for instance, in a dining room 





which is not quite square, the furniture |f 


may be so arranged as to give the impres- 
sion of an absolute square. A square room 
is not an interesting room to furnish, and 


is a particularly difficult shape for a living c 


room as is also one that is twice as long 
as it is wide or one whose length is one- 
third longer than the width. A room that 
is fifteen feet by twenty-five feet or thirteen 


by twenty-one is extremely pleasing for a]3 


living room. It will be observed that the 


proportion of these rooms meets with the|€% 


requirements laid down by the so-called 
Greek law in that the relation of width 
and length is not easily discernible. 


It is impossible to make any arbitrary }} 


statement regarding a proper relation be- 
tween the size of a room and the hight of a 


ceiling since it may vary tremendously and|{ 


still be satisfactory. In general one may 
say that a high ceiling lends dignity and 
formality to a room, whereas a low ceiling 
gives an atmosphere of intimacy and home- 
liness, and preference for one sentiment or 
the ather is purely a matter of tempera- 
ment. The high ceiling rooms of the French 
and Georgian Periods are very beautiful 
in proportion, and the reason that they are 
so is because the high windows and doors 
are in scale with them, and so the great 
hight is lessened by contrast. If a low door, 
for instance, wére used, the effect of the 
hight of the ceiling would be greatly in- 
creased. Moreover, if the furniture is also 
in scale the hight will be still further les- 
sened in effect. 

The proper spacing of the doors and win- 
dows is most instrumental in making a 
room beautiful or otherwise. In fact, a well 
proportioned window with well molded trim 
and an attractive division of the panes does 
more perhaps to lend beauty and charm 
than any one feature. The large plate glass 
window, such as was in vogue a few years 
ago, frequently afforded a fine view, but it 
certainly was not to be admired as an 
architectural feature since from the inside 
as well as the outside it gave an appear- 
ance of a great hole in the wall; also the 
effect of the light from such a window is 
harsh and casts hard and unpleasing sha- 
dows. The same space broken up into two 
or more windows would become an integral 
part of the building since the mullions or 
easements tie it to the structure. More- 
over, a view which is broken or seen thru 
small openings has the added charm of 
mystery. 

Well proportioned doors with strong, 
simple moldings are also of great impor- 
tance and as in the case of the window, 
eare should be taken that they should be 
well placed so as to have sufficient space 
on either side for balance. A door placed 
in a corner becomes an almost insurmount- 
uble problem unless it is flanked by a door 





on the adjoining wall whereupon it falls 
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Don’t Confuse 


URNACE heats deliver small vol- 
umes of highly heated air. 
Highly heated air is scorched air. 
Scorched air is low in oxygen. 

burned out. 
Low oxygen air is not a healthy air. 
The Kelsey Health Heat works just the 
opposite. 
The temperature is lower, but the vol- 
ume is larger, the speed higher. 
The oxygen is retained in full. 


It is 
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Its large volume of warmed air causes 
frequent complete changes of the air. 

Its high speed carries it to rooms im- 
possible to heat with furnace heats, 

We sell furnaces for furnace heats. 
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Naturally we know both sides of both. 

We are convinced the Kelsey is su- 
perior, That’s why we emphasize to 
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HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


HERE is the Hodgson way. All Hodgson Houses are first thought- 
fully planned. Then each individual part is carefully made of best 
lumber—finished, fitted and painted. After which the house is com- 


pletely erected atthe Hodgson plant. 


When you buy—your house is shipped in sections which can be put 


together by unskilled workmen quickly and you have a house exactl 
like the one you selected from the Hodgson catalog. And at exactly 


the same price. 
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If you order now and pay 25% of the price o SB a house we will pre- 
og today. 
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More seeds were planted last year 
than ever beforeand many thousands 
of families enjoyed fresh vegetables 
from the garden for the first time. 

The year 1918 will see a still greater 
number who will grow their own 
Flowers andVegetables and will prof- 
it by their experience and plant only 


Quality Seeds. 
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For 1918 


variety of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
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into a dual composition. Double doors are 
a fairly modern invention, designed to give 
a feeling of space, but more frequently they 
rob a room of all privacy and break it up 
so as to destroy any sense of unity therein. 
In the modern apartment a very common 
thing is to find the dining room and the liv- 
ing room made practically one by means of 
the wide double door. Since the original 
functions of the two rooms are thus prac- 
tically lost, it would often seem advisable to 
be equally consistent, or inconsistent, and 
treat the dining room in a less stereotyped 
manner, and since the architect has made 
one a part of the other, to tie them closer 
together in the manner of furnishing. 
The cornice, which may be made up of 
many members or moldings to break the 
monotony, should follow the line of the 
ceiling with as few breaks as possible, for 
tho this is a logical place for decoration 
it should not be of such a nature as to con- 
tinually attract the eye of the ceiling. For 
the same reason a room always looks better 
when the heads of the windows or doors are 
at the same level and the molding or decora- 
tion around each door should not interfere 
with the structural lines but rather enhance 
them. Sometimes windows and doors may 
be brought to the same level by making 
ornamental doorheads, or placing a panel 
ebove the door, raising the top of the door 
trim to the window level. A doorhead should 
not come so near the cornice, however, that 


|the eye is detracted from one to the other, 


for unless it is so far away that it stands 
as a decorative feature in itself, the door- 
head and the cornice should be made to 
blend into one; this, of course, applies to 
any ornamental trim over a window as 
well. A doorhead that is straight in line is, 
of course, simpler and apt to be more rest- 
ful than one which is curved or broken. 

The trim on the windows and doors 
should be given more consideration than is 
customary, for it can add very largely to 
the charm of a room and frequently de- 
cides its character. The reason for trim is, 
of course, to keep the plaster from break- 
ing, but also we have a natural structural 
break in cur wall and feel the need of 
framing it as one would a picture. For this 
reason the members or moldings graduate 
in toward the door and are of varying 
widths to break the monotony in any inter- 
esting way. The window trim should be a 
little wider than at the doors, which is 
ordinarily five or six inches. In buildings 
where the plaster is placed directly on the 
masonry wall, trim may be omitted and a 
more solid and cruder effect will be gained, 
and the room assume more nearly the char- 
acter of one of the earlier periods in archi- 
tecture. Of course the wall in such a case 
would not be papered but painted or left 
rough. In such a room the early character 
may be still further brought out by omit- 
ting any cornice, but, when no cornice is 
used, the texture of the ceiling and wall 
should be. the same. 

It is careful attention to details at the 
outset that makes a house successful, and 
at the time of planning the house thoro con- 
sideration should be accorded every detail 
from the moldings of the trim to the pur- 
pose of each room, its lighting and the fur- 
niture that is to go into it. It is before the 
foundation is dug that the decorator should- 
be consulted. 

Since furniture and furnishings stand in 
the light of a decorative feature of the 
architecture, it is absolutely requisite that 
they be considered together. Architects and 
decorators are recognizing more and more 
the dependence of one profession upon the 
other, and both are desirous of seeing the 
house become a harmonious and homogene- 
ous whole. 
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transparent and has a changeable sheen 

which may repeat two colors of the room. 

Lined and interlined, they give an elusive = . 

charming lighting effect. . You will certainly appre- 
I have spoken of the beciiitiins of a ~, ciate a 


livable living room before the colors and 
hangings, because I think that comfortable | § bd 
furniture and its arrangement is the most in 
important consideration. 

One hears constantly the cry, “I am tired 


to death of brown living rooms.” It is, how- GREENHOUSE 


ever, the color par excellence for a living or 
room. But there are a hundred tones which CONSERVATORY 
are classed under brown. Dark, heavy 

brown is tiresome and has been overdone, § as long as you live and Now is 
especially combining it with mission fur- the time to build it. 

niture and tapestry upholstery. Lighter, Send for descriptive literature and 
more subtle color combinations may be let our experts work your ideas 
used. The idea is to get a good background into practical plans. No Charge 
color and then get color and decoration by or Obligation of course. 

the curtains and upholstery. Gray is too King Construction Company 
cool a color for the living room, and also it 395 Kings Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
can be used so wonderfully as a hall, din- All The Sunlight All Day Houses 
ing room and bedroom color, that the liv- BRANCH OFFICES: 

ing room should have another color. How- New York, 1476 Broadway 


ever, a very warm gray, almost a buff or a Pm dj ty le 
“beige,” is to my mind the best living room Philadelphia, Harrison Bldg., 15th and 


background color. Heretofore I think we Market Streets 
have been rather apt to use too dark a 
wall color. It is always better to have it 
lighter than darker, and do not forget that 
curtaining darkens a room very much. 
Combined with this beige may be a bluish- 
green “electric” shade, and orange, or else 
a blue brick-red and a little yellow, or a 


bottle-green and old rose and black. Keep y] 
the upholstery one color, or a closely toned I ee I 
combination of one or two colors, and have 


the curtains of figured material, cretonne 


or linen. The portiéres should be one plain 
tone, in order to keep them inconspicuous. ar en OO 
If there is a motley array of furniture in 


the living room, keep the carpet, hangings 
and furniture upholstery all to the one will help you wonderfully to re- 
tone. Never put a pictorial paper on the duce the high cost of living. It 
walls as they are tiresome and distracting is read by tens of thousands; pro- 
and one usually comes into a living room fessionals as well as amateurs as 
after a fatiguing day’s work and it should 
not be overstimulated. AN AUTHORITATIVE GUIDE 
In case the living room is on the north to all garden work, both for Veg- 
of the house, or else has no direct sunlight, etables and Flowers. 
use under curtains of soft yellowish silk 256 pages, four full page color 
or gauze which will throw a diffused, warm plates, and four full page duotone 
light thruout the room. plates, and hundreds of photo- 
Cheeriness is an asset. for every room in graphic illustrations. 
the house, but particularly in the living It lists all dependable varieties of 
room. Have warm-toned books and bright- vegetables, as well as the worth- 
colored magazines on the tables—a_ bril- while novelties. 
liant bowl or vase here and there—soft, 
— pc gt ga — A copy free if you mention this magazine. 


turtiums, a pot of daffodils—their power to 


a og life all things is as curious as it HENRY A. DREER, INC., A OHILA PAL St. 











Rooms react upon us. We are ashamed 
of temper in a quiet, dignified room; we 
are ashamed of pettiness in a well-ordered 
room furnished with books, piano, pictures 
and flowers that denote sympathy with the 


larger, deeper motives of life. 
GERMAN PAPERS PLEASE 
COPY 


HORTLY after the war started we Fell wcight= 
S were informed by the manufacturers, Galvanized— Roofing and Siding VX. 


shopkeepers and milliners, that, since | || Both farm and city pro re need to know 


yes could no longer be procured from | |i the absolute safety call service = — roofing... 
Germany, no colors of any kind could be APOL 


warranted as “fast.”” However, since then, 
we have learned of three colors made in 


¥ rthe | 
the a States that positively will not bid ba SHEET A sia it fea ee 
“run.” These colors are red, white and blue. —— ANDTIN PLATE ANY, Prick Bide.. Pi — 
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Do not buy inferior seeds for your 
garden when every bit of production 
counts vitally. To make sure your 
seed will give the utmost in results 


plant CARTERS TESTED SEEDS. 


James Carter & Co., London, Eng- 
land, were among the first, if not the 
first seedsmen to select and’ test seed 
with painstaking care. Generations 
of careful testing have improved old 
varieties and produced many new 
strains. 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS have 
made wonderful records since their 
introduction in America. A trial in 


your garden will convince you of 
their excellence. 


Sent free on request—Carter’s 1918 
Catalogue, “Garden and Lawn.” Pro- 
fusely illustrated with color pages. 


Carters Tested Seeds, Inc. 


103 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch of James Carter & Co., Raynes Park, 
London, England 




















Wagner’s Flower Catalog 
Tells you how to select and how to plant for 
the quickest results and the most pleasing 
effects. Places Wagner Landscape Service De- 

rtment at your command without cost. Will 
help solve your planting problems, no matter 
how large and elaborate or how small and 
simple your grounds may be. 


Free to Garden Lovers 

Write today and get your y early so that 
you may obtain full benefit of the growing sea- 
son. Complete lists of Hardy Flowers, Roses, 
Annuals, Bulbs, Shrubs,Trees and Evergreens. 
All rugged, growing stock and guaranteed to 
reach youin ect planting condition. Free 
delivery to all parts of the U.S. 


Write Today for Catalog 86 


1] Wagner Park Nurseries Box956 Sidney, O. 
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FOOD WILL WIN THE WAR 


LESSONS IN AMERICA’S PART IN THE WORLD’S FOOD PROBLEM, PREPARED 
BY THE UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION FOR THE INDEPENDENT 











\ rs have already learned that a world 
shortage of food due to war con- 
ditions makes conservation neces- 

sary, and that America must bear the brunt 

of the task of feeding the world. We have 
also learned that conservation means a wise 
use of our food, and not going without it. 

Let us now see what other countries have 
done to solve the food problem. We will 
begin with the land of “Kultur.” 

Germany has always been autocratic. It 
is impossible to think that the German food 
problem would be handled in any way but 
by the state, backed up by the “majesty of 
the law,” and the sword of the German 
police. Altho we do not care for this sys- 
tem we must acknowledge that in some cir- 
cumstances it gets good results. But some- 
times this German system makes mistakes. 
One of the mistakes was made in regard 
to food. 

INEFFICIENT “EFFICIENCY” 

When war broke out Delbriick was Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and the food situa- 
tion came under his charge. Placards were 
posted in railway trains and stations on 
which were printed, “Ten Commandments” 
in food conservation—the same measures 
that we are familiar with here. But ap- 
parently nothing in particular was done. 
They forgot the importance of food! 

Some of Germany’s scientists saw that 
the situation was very serious, and they 
went to work on a report. Sixteen men 
worked for over four months, and in De- 
cember, 1914, their report, edited by Mr. 
Eltzbacher, was published. If you can get 
a copy of this report in your public library 
you will find it interesting reading. 

But this very able report was only rec- 
ommendation; it was not law. And Del- 
briick muddled along, and things got worse. 
He regulated food without knowing how 
much he had. So Delbriick issued food cards 
for meat, sugar, butter, bread, etc. But 
with one exception these cards carried no 
security at all. They merely meant that you 
had permission to cool your toes in front 
of a shop until your turn came to buy, and 
you got some of what you were after if 
there was any left. Grain they did know 
something about, and the bread cards real- 
ly meant that they could get bread. 

Things could not continue as they were 
going. On June 1, 1916, a new War Nu- 
tritions Office was started with Adolph von 
Batocki as Food Controller. 

Quite sensibly, the first thing Batocki 
did was to find out just how much food 
there was. He did not intend to “regulate” 
in the dark, as Delbriick had done. The 
people were put on rations based on a 
knowledge of the amount of food available. 


WHEAT, MEAT, FAT AND SUGAR 


Tet us see what particular things hap- 
pened to certain foods that we are espe- 
cially interested in. Germany expected to 
be cut off from a usual import of 2,000,000 
tons of wheat a year. In 1915 her own crop 
was not so good as in 1914. It had been for- 
bidden to feed wheat or rye to animals, and 
as we know, bread cards had been issued. 
Bread was made with potatoes, to help out 
the wheat and rye shortage. This was found 
to be a mistake. It did not give the full food 
value of the potato or of the bread, and the 
people did not like it. On May 1, 1917, the 


How Kultur Conserves 


bread ration was reduced to 1600 grams 
per person a week. This is about three and 
a half pounds. 

After the people were restricted in the 
use of bread they were soon cut down on 
the meat allowance. Two meatless days a 
week were required, Tuesday and Friday. 
Very soon they forbade the selling of pork 
on Wednesdays. On May 1, 1917, the meat 
allowance was increased somewhat. In- 
stead of 500 grams people were allowed 750 
grams a week. That is, their allowance was 
increased from a little over a pound to 
about a pound and three quarters. 

Monday and Thursday were made fatless 
days. The fat shortage is very serious. Soap 
is not to be made from edible fats, and no 
fat may be wasted. According to the figures 
in the Eltzbacher Report, Germany depends 
on foreign countries for 42 per cent of the 
total amount of fat the people eat. So it 
is very grave indeed for her to be cut off 
from this supply. 

One thing Germany thought she was sure 
of was her sugar. She had always had so 
much she could afford to send it away to 
other countries. Indeed, the sugar people 
persuaded the Government to send out 
1,106,000 tons in October, 1914. This was 
a great mistake. The people ate much more 
sugar than usual because they were short 
of fats, and sugar was used in feed to save 
grain, so before they realized it they were 
facing a sugar shortage. By April, 1916. 
the ration was only a little over a pound 
per person a fortnight. 

THE FOOD RATION TODAY 

From the latest information we have the 
food ration today, compared with what we 
Americans have, is as follows: 


POUNDS PER PERSON A MONTH 


German 
77 


American 


The German fat shortage is the worst 
one of all; but we should not allow our- 
selves to be blind to her resources. She has 
gotten food from northern France, from 
Russia, and Rumania. She has put her peo- 
ple on a strictly scientific food ration. They 
are getting what they need, altho not what 
they would like. If they continue for any 
length of time to fail to get what they need, 
then they will show weakness; but we have 
no real basis for thinking they are on the 
verge of starvation, or deprived of needed 
food to such an extent as to lead to revolt , 
or surrender. 

With these facts before us we cannot fail 
to see the immediate necessity of helping 
our associates in the war by every means in 
our power. The resources of Germany and . 
her rigidly scientific way of meeting the 
food problem are a great argument for the 
existence of the United States Food Ad 
ministration, and should form the greatest 
impetus to each member of this democracy 
to carry out loyally and carefully whatever 
the Food Administration advises. “Food 
will win the war.”’ We must make it our 
food, for our armies and for the armies of 
our friends, for our cause, for our victory. 

In the next lesson we will see what Great 
Britain has done for food conservation. 
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It’s more than a catalog—it's the life. 
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DWARF APPLE TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 
DWARF CHERRY TREES 
DWARF PEACH TREES 


Catalogue Free 


THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 
C.C.McKAY,Mer. BoxM, Geneva, N. Y. 
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GUIDE 


use: best seed grow- 
uide is full of helpful intorma- 
uable aid to 


le: leading 
Vegetables, Flowers, Farm ts and Fruits. 
With our Guide, the best we have issued, we bol mad 
include interesting booklet, ‘‘A Liberty P 
‘ Both are absolutely free. 
Send for your copies today, before 








SHADOWS OF WAR 
(Continued from page 15) 
a little bundle of food to carry with us. 
In the morning we were driven south- 
ward toward the desert. The sun was very 
hot and beat upon the sand so that it 
burned our feet. 

The soldiers drove us on and on, lash- 
ing whips over the people who lagged be- 
hind. There were women with little chil- 
dren in their arms and aged people who 
could searcely walk. Our little brother and 
sister grew too weary to walk so Hovanis 
and I had to carry them struggling on as 
best we could. Sometimes we would stop 
because we could walk no farther. Then we 
would be commanded to go on. 

The food we carried with us from home 
was soon gone. The children cried for 
bizad. Sometimes we found berries 
sometimes brother pulled up plants and we 
ate the roots. 

We passed the bodies of other people who 
kad dropt dead in other deportations. 

We were all driven on until I was taken 
away from the others by a Turkish officer. 
He promised me he wowd permit Hovanis 
to go back home with the children. I finally 
made my escape but I could not find the 
others again. I knew that they had turned 
toward home so I went back along the road 
we had traveled. 

In the daytime I hid behind rocks and 
bushes. At nightfall I hurried on again. 
Sometimes I passed little groups of people 
but I did not try to join them lest the 
Turkish officer should find me again. 

I decided I would not go to Harpoot but 
that I would attempt to cross the moun- 
tains and go to Russia too. Days and days 
afterward a miraculous thing happened. In 
the Dersim Mountains I found my brother 
sitting with two of the children huddled 
about him. 

After he had gone home, Hovanis had se- 
cured the money from where my mother 
had hid it in the ground. Then they had 
started over the mountains to look for safe- 
ty in Russia. 

The baby sister, Saturnig, had died be- 
fore they reached Harpoot when they were 
returning from the desert. The little broth- 
er, Hrand, was blind from want of food. 
Blindness is one of the most terrible things 
about starvation. On the desert and here 
in the relief station I have seen so many 
people who had gone blind because they 
had had‘no food. 

Hovanis had bought some food from a 
Kurd. We shared it. Then we struggled on 
over the mountains together. 

We slept on the ground at night. It was 
bitter cold. We had no food except roots 
of plants and now and then something 
that we bought from the Kurds. 

We escaped death miraculously many 
times. Twice Kurdish mountaineers cap- 
tured us but they were willing to help us 
on our way when we gave them money. 

The youngest brother died before we 
reached the relief station. The exposure and 
the hunger were too hard for him to bear. 
The ground was frozen so that we could 
not bury our brother. We waited two days 
hoping that he was not dead but at last 
we had to go on and leave him. 

The man in charge of the relief station 
saw us coming. He took us into his house 
and gave each of us a bowl of soup. We 
warmed ourselves by the fire. We watch 
every day hoping our mother will come. We 
hope that all the others who are struggling 
across the desert will come. The hardest 
thing is that there is not enough food for 
everybody when they do come. Some days 
little children have to be turned away with- 
out bread or soup because there is not 
enough. 
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Send Today for Booklet of 


SPECIAL 
OFFERS 


Contains just the groups you 
need to beautify your place 


ON’T waste time 
through confusing catalogs 
when this booklet will give you 
expert sclections of the best groups. 
Whatever your needs, some one of 
these 24 special combinations will suit 
your planting purpose, save your 
| money and insure correct grouping 
| and harmonious effect. 
We guarantee satisfactory growth. 
The list includes Home Use Fruit 
Collections, Appctizing Small Fruits, 
Shrubs for Foundation Planting, Rare 
Evergreen Foundation Group, a Wall 
of Green that Saves 10 Years, Flower 
Boundary, Beautiful Fall Colored 
Trees, Big Shade Trees, etc. 
Intimate advice and many sketches 
of plans for planting make this a 
most helpful booklet. 
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Nurseries 


Long Island 


Sites" Westbury “N. ¥ 


searching 








iris Nurseries 


| TREES AND SHRUBBERY 


add beauty to your home 
—Spring, Summer, Autumn 





and Winter. Our catalog 
will give you valuable data 
as to what and how to 
plant. From it you can 
select hedge plants, shrubs, 
climbers, roses, shade and 
fruit trees, etc. Our stock 
has a reputation for quick- 
ly taking root and devel- 
oping. Send today for cat- 
alog. Address 

THE MORRIS NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 802 West Chester, Pa. 
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The Countryside Classified Directory 


A Ready Market Place for Country Property, Dogs, Poultry and Live Stock. The free 
service of The Countryside Shop is at your disposal. Write to the Manager, who will 
gladly supply the desired information. 
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Dog Kennel No. 4 Poultry House for 200 hens—S5 units No. 3 Poultry House for 30 hens 
HOD G S ON The Hodgson poultry and dog houses enable you to take care of the 
stock with the least amount of trouble. This dog kennel is well- 
ventilated, sanitary and storm-proof. The poultry houses are made 
PORTABLE of red cedar, vermin-proofed, and are absolutely complete inside. 
All neatly painted and made in sections that can be quickly bolted 
H O U S E S together by anyone. Send for illustrated booklet. 


nega tmatntee ** E, F, HODGSON COMPANY ‘iz 5" 
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YOU WANT HIM 


The Police Dog is the dog of the hour—the 
superdog, the product of Efficiency. A chum, a 
protector for master, mistress and children. 


Write today for Illustrated Booklet and Sales- 
lists, 
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G. D. TILLEY, Inc. & BOOK ON 
. ? "||" |DOG DISEASES 
ee a AND HOW TO FEED 


Stel Eien tame @ Mailed free to any address bythe Author 
Guanes te as Qube” Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 


118 West 31st Street, New York 
Birds for the House and Porch 














Birds for the Ornamental Waterway 
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Birds for the Garden, Pool and Aviary 
Birds for the Game Preserve and Park 
Special Bird Feeds 


I am the oldest established and largest exclusive 
dealer in land and water birds in America and have on 


How to Use the 
an eo ue wks ned Saws: {|= Countryside Shop 


COLLIE PUPPIES I.—Write for our free Requisi- 


P é . . 
‘Siten te tate tion Chart. Read the list of in- 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN’S teresting items it brings you. 
$5,000 Champion Wishaw Clinker, &c. 


Choice 
Males, $15 


Choicest 
Males, $25 


Choice IV.—As promptly as possible, 
Females, $10 we will make reply, drawing upon 
Perfect health; sable and white, very handsome; our files of information and the 


RAISED WITH CHILDREN; will ship immediately experience of our E; * 
on receipt of check; money refunded if not abso- P . mpers Coun 


lutely satisfactory; certified vedigree given. sellors to give you helpful sug- 


FIRE, BURGLARS gestions. 


Many a home has been saved from Fire and 
Burglars by the intelligence of a thoroughbred Collie; 
it is conceded that all evildoers always avoid a 


home where a thoroughbred Collie is kept. - 

We sold thousands of dollars’ worth of Collies to = THE COUNTRYSIDE SHOP 
the late J. Pierpont. Morgan. We have letters from * 
the late Mr. Morgan to prove this statement. PINE The Independent Corporation 
GROVE COLLIE KENNELS, Long Branch, N. J.: 


order immediately; directions for feeding with each 119 West 40th St., New York City 


Pe 

















II.—Check the items you expect 
to buy and about which you want 
information. 


III.—Write on the blank pages 
all details and questions. Mail to 
us. 
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| The New 
Books 


A Backward Look 


ROFESSOR BRANDER MAT- 

THEWS, of Columbia University, has 
collected the reminiscences of sixty-five 
years of active life into. a volume which 
contains so much of the vanished past, so 
much of the stir and change of a busy 
period, that he has given it the title of 
These Many Years, which, to a man of 
sixty-five, would seem a gross exaggera- 
tion. The literary lifework of Professor 
Matthews was tangent to that of so many 
of the eminent dramatists, authors, actors 
and men of affairs in England, France and 
the United States, that his autobiography 
takes on the character of a crowded stage 
of brilliant figures, a constellation of stars. 
The reader is properly imprest by such 
casual sentences as “Of our fellow-guests 
I can remember with certainty only Thom- 
as Woolner, the sculptor-poet; Austin 
Dobson, George Du Maurier, Thomas 
Hardy and William Black,” or “Already 
in 1878 Austin Dobson had told me of the 
ballades and other French forms which 
Henley was writing in a weekly calle’ 
London then edited by him. Dobson also 
informed me that London was printing 
a series of strange tales called the ‘New 
Arabian Nights,’ written by a very clever 
young Scotchman, Robert Louis Steven- 
son,” or by Professor Matthews’ story of 
how Kipling recited to him “McAndrew’s 
Hymn” before he had yet entrusted it to 
paper. Yet if the reader is envious of the 
author’s fortune in knowing so many men 
of distinction, at least he may be glad that 
the privilege fell to a man who could write 
so charmingly about them. 

Many also will appreciate Professor 
Matthews’ account of college life in his 
student generation and its contrast with 
the ampler activities of the present day 
college : 

Henry James once pointed out that here in 
the United States in Hawthorne’s youth there 
were lacking most of the constituent elements 
of romance as these might be cataloged on the 
European continent, since we had no king and 
no court, no palaces and no castles, no cathe- 
drals and no established church, no galleries: and 
museums, no political society, and no sporting 
class. It would not be difficult to draw up a list 
of things common in nearly all the colleges of 
the present which were totally absent from the 
Columbia of my early undergraduate days. We 
had no dormitories; we had no gymnasium and 
no athletic field, no swimming pool, and no boat- 
house; we had no athletics at all, no track- 
teams, no crew, no baseball nine; we had no 
glee-club and no mandolin-club; we had no dra- 
matics, no performances of plays ancient or 
modern; we had no intercollegiate debates; we 
had no college paper, daily or weekly; we had 
no student reading-rooms, nor had we any books 
that students were really expected to read. 

After listing the blanks in Hawthorne’s back- 
ground, Mr. James suggested that “the natural 
remark in the almost lurid light of such an in- 
dictment, would be that if these things are left 
out, everything is left out.” Then the acute 
critics added that “the Amerfcan knows that a 
good deal remains.”” And we who were under- 
graduates at Columbia when it exhibited this 
“terrible denudation” know that great deal re- 
mained, even if it is not easy for us to declare 
this remainder with precision. The background 
might have its blanks, but after all the atmos- 
phere was not so very different from what it is 
now. We had the unconquerable spirit of youth, 
and we were possest by a feeling of solidarity. 
We dumbly knew that we had entered into our 


inheritance—even if we were incapable of ap- 
preciating its value. 


These Many Years, by Brander Matthews. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. ¢°%. 
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DANERSK 
FURNITURE 


From all sides we are receiving 
new appreciations of our furni- 
ture from those who have pur- 
chased it. People of taste value 
the opportunity to express 
themselves through their own 
choice of finish and coloring, 
and their own selection of the 
individual pieces for each room 
rather than the purchasing of 
common sets made for a thou- 
sand others. 


Our factories are stored with 
pieces held ready for finishing, 
and we are able to give ten-day 
service if necessary. 


Nothing is more beautiful than 
a DANERSK BEDROOM SET 
done in the lovely Venetian 
colorings or beautiful Natural 
Wood Tones. 


Send for valuable 


Catalogue 
“P-1,.” or call at i 


Exhibition 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
' CORPORATION 

: 2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor 
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Almost the first thing you see is 
the welcoming sign of The 
Lenox, Boston’s social center. 
Near everything worth while. 
Three minutes’ walk from the 
Back Bay stations and con- 
venient to all theaters. 
Home-Like Rooms—Choice Cuisine 
L. C. Prior, Managing Director : 
Hotel Brunswick Same Management 





OUR UNCENSORIOUS 
CENSOR 


(Continued from page 21) 

“Criticize any official you want to,” 
howled George. “The President has said he 
wants intelligent criticism.” 

“Why,” a Washingtonian told him one 
night at a dinner where he had kept the 
head of the table wherever he happened 
to sit, “the trouble with you, Creel, is that 
you're not only a censor, but I doubt even 
if you’re a reformer !” 

Creel admitted, in his own idiom, that he 
is not a reformer, and the table-talk of the 
dinner went into desuetude. 

“Not even a reformer!’ some one mused. 

“No; never, Never!” Creel shouted, ham- 
mering the table with his closed fist, biting 
off his words. “Anthony Comstock was a 
reformer! Heaven rest his soul!” 

And he told me: “In the public mind 
reformers are persons—persons !—who peep 
thru keyholes and peep over transoms. A 
reformer, in fact, is a man who steals up 
to smell another man’s breath!” Then seri- 
ously: “The word ‘reformer’ in the public 
mind has come to be associated with at- 
tack upon merely symptomatic evils, per- 
sons who interfere with the personal habits 
of others—bigots! But ‘a 

“But-——?” 

He went on: “You can’t make people 
good by law. You've got to get down to 
causes. You've got to change their environ- 
ment, and it will be only when we can get 
down to causes and take the injustice, the 
greed, the unhappiness out of life that we 
may expect spiritual progress.” 

He said, then, with characteristic em- 
phasis, that he hasn't, never has had, never 
will have, any interest in any reform that 
is not constructive—that doesn’t hew down 
to the roots—which reveals the reason, per- 
haps, why censoring is abhorent to him and 
he is doing virtually none of it, and why 
constructiveness, or Americanization, are 
dear to his ardent soul. He is an educator, 
this censor. Most noteworthy Americans 
are, 

And if it is hard to reconcile his con- 
structiveness and the notion of radicalism 
that many persons will accord to his work 
in Denver, then: 

“What I fought for out there,” he told 
me vehemently, “was commission form of 
government, home rule for cities (this with 
fervent Irish emphasis), child labor laws, 
workingmen’s compensation laws—laws, in 
a word, that are designed to make justice 
speedier, because we all know that poverty 
entails an inability to enforce certain 
rights.” 

He went on: “I wanted the right use of 
the school buildings by neighborhood 
groups. I fought for the organization of 
the citizenship, in short, into an all-the- 
year-round deliberative body. I am a single 
taxer. I have fought for equality in suf- 
frage all my adult life. I believe implicitly 
in the recall of public officials.” 

I tried hard to get him “placed”—to get 
a label on him. ’ 

“You’re not a reformer,” he was told. 
“You're not a radical, you say; you're re- 
fusing to admit that you’re a liberal, even, 
then what are you—the readers of the 
magazines have got to know!” 

“IT refuse to be classified,” he said, clip- 
ping off his words, “except as an American. 
The average American, I know, has a pas- 
sion for labels—but I want to be at liberty 
all my life to identify myself with anything 
and everything that seems fitted to advance 
the interests of democracy.” 

“Can’t I even pin a blue label on you?” 

“No,” he laughed, “nor a red one either !” 
Washington, D. C. 
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Save Money, Secure Satisfaction, 
Avoid Future Expense 


USE CON-SER-TEX 
CANVAS ROOFING 


It makes a neat, attractive, durable surface 
which will last as long as the house itself. 

This roofing material costs less than most 
others, is inexpensive to lay. For years has 
been giving satisfactory service. 

Wherever a neat, artistic waterproof sur- 
face is wanted CON-SER-TEX should be 
used. It will not leak, buckle, crack, stretch, 
peel or rot. 

CON-SER-TEX is a canvas roofing chem- 
ically treated to protect the fiber from mil- 
dew and the detrimental action of the oil 
in paint. 


Water-proof, Weather-proof, Wear-proof 


CON-SER-TEX is a perfect material for 
a roof, porch covering, or porch floor: on 
sleeping balconies, garage roofs, etc. In the 
suburban sections of the towns and cities 
throughout the United States, you will find 
hundreds of attractive and artistic homes 
where CON-SER-TEX is largely used—it 
renders continued satisfaction. 

Investigate its merits. Send us the di- 
mensions of your roof, porch floors, sleep- 
ing balcony, or the surface you want cov- 
ered. We will mail you samples showing 
quality, width, weight, and free illustrated 
copy of “Roofing Facts and Figures.” 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 


8 Thomas Street New York City 


Chicago Distributor : 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 430-440 Wells Street 


California Distributors : 


Waterhouse & Price Co Los Angeles 


The Pacisic Building Material Co., San Francisco 








@ EYEGLASSES & SPECTACLES 


Economy 


+ Style 
Economical, besides 

being comfortable 

and stylish, for they 

protect the glasses from break- 

age and save extra lenses. 

Like all Shur-ons— Quality Guaranteed. 


At most high-grade optometrists, opti- 
cians and oculists, or write us. Look for 
the name Shur-on or Shelltex in the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 


253 Andrew Street Rochester, N, Y. 
i <—wxTrademark [Established 1864 
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Netting 
6%.,627oand 7% 


Your present funds can 
be judiciously and profit- 
ably placed in high-grade 
investments, fully de- 
scribed in our new Janu- 
ary booklet. 


The range and charac- 
ter of offerings are un- 
usually varied. All issues 
are secured by properties 
of first importance to our 
national welfare and of 
sufficient value and earn- 
ing power to completely 
safeguard interest and 
principal. 


Included on the list are 
many investments that 
ordinarily would 
5% to 6%, but which now 


yield 6% to 7%. 


Short and long-time 
maturities. Denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 and 
$1,000. Write for Circu- 
lar No. 1002AB. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 
(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 


(A689) 
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THE RAILROAD CRISIS 


vital part of our war machinery can- 

not be exaggerated. It is brought to 
the fore by the President’s appointment of 
Secretary McAdoo as director general 
of the railroads in order that the 
war needs will have absolutely prior- 
ity over all other’ business. Under 
such conditions, the railroads must not only 
carry commodities quickly and at the low- 
est possible cost, but they must maintain 
their plant in good order so that the ever- 
increasing tonnage can be efficiently han- 
dled. They must pay the increased cost of 
material, wages and taxes; they must bor- 
10w money at high rates because the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar has declined so 
that governments are obliged to pay 6 per 
cent for money and corporations are glad 
to secure it at 7 per cent or better. 

The American people should be interested 
in their railroads. I say their railroads be- 
cause it has been estimated that fifty mil- 
lions of our people are either directly or 
indirectly interested in the welfare of the 
railroads. Every person who has an insur- 
ance policy or a savings bank account or 
belongs to a fraternal order is interested in 
the railroads’ welfare because most of such 
organizations own railroad securities. The 
man who is employed by a railroad is not 
only interested in seeing that he gets an 
increased wage in order that he may cope 
with the higher cost of living, but he should 
also be interested to see that in paying 
him an increased wage the road does not go 
into bankruptcy. We must not forget that 
many employees have invested their savings 
in one, or two, or ten, shares of stock in 
the railroad which employs them and have 
paid above par for stocks which are now 
selling below eighty. 

To be able to cope with the increasing 
cost of operation, the remedy is not subsi- 
dies in the form of large loans at low rates, 
from the Government, because loans incur 
increased fixed interest charges and the 
principal must be repaid some day. The 
added fixed charges increase the already 
large burdens placed upon the railroad 
stockholders and cause a decreasing surplus 
applicable to dividends. There has been a 
great deal said about the water which 
should be squeezed out of railroad stocks 
which are not receiving dividends, but that 
is not the question which confronts us now. 
The best railroads, those whose stocks have 
been sold for cash at one hundred cents on 
the dollar, are suffering along with those 
whose junior stocks are largely water, or 
prospects. When we see such stocks as 
Atchison, Southern Pacific, Pennsylvania, 
Norfolk & Western, Great Northern, New 
York Central, Northern Pacific, etc., sell- 
ing at a discount of twenty-five per cent 
from recent high prices, we begin to realize 
that we have an extremely critical condi- 
tion to remedy. 

The war is to blame, of course, for em- 
phasizing the condition. In a recent issue 
of The Annalist it was pointed out in an 
elaborate compilation that since the first 
part of 1917, securities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange had suffered a de- 
cline of $5,093,834,263. Of this amount, 


Te importance of the railroads as a 


railroad stocks suffered a decline of $1,490 

346,800 and railroad bonds a decline o! 
$1,198,627,130. The decline in all classes 
cof stocks represented $3,668,312,588, or 
about 24 per cent of the par value of a}! 
stocks listed, while the decline in bonds was 
$1,425,521,675, or 14 per cent of the par 
value of bonds listed. This does not in all 
cases demonstrate that intrinsic values have 
decreased but that the high cost of living 
bas caused a readjustment of investment 
values which, coupled with drastic taxa- 
tion, talk of government ownership or 
operation of the railroads and general un- 
certainties, has caused what is in reality 
a panicky condition. 


S has been seen, the conditions have not 
affected stocks alone but bonds as well, 
in a relatively large degree. While the de- 
mands for capital on the part of our Goy- 
ernment and its allies have brought gov- 
ernment bonds into direct competition with 
corporation securities, this fact alone has 
not been the cause of the decreasing values. 
With respect to the railroads, which are 
suffering most of all, we have had to con- 
tend with the decreasing net income avail- 
able for interest charges so that along with 
increased interest charges on account of 
new bond issues for improvements, the re- 
sult has been a smaller margin applicable 
to dividends on stocks. In many cases the 
condition has made even the safety of 
junior bonds questionable. Increasing taxa- 
tion has had a tendency to make large in- 
vestors switch their holdings from corpora- 
tion securities of all sorts into Liberty 
Loan 34s, which are tax exempt, and with- 
cut proper support these corporation se- 
curities have been depressed to what have 
looked like foreclosure prices. Then, many 
investors have taken advantage of a pro- 
vision in the income tax law by which 
losses in securities are allowable as a de- 
duction from income and have sold in order 
to obtain the deduction even tho they have 
bought back their securities later on. 
This selling was artificial but without 
any growing demand for securities it de- 
prest prices. However, this may be stopped 
by the recent announcement that it is likely 
that the Treasury Department will permit 
owners of securities which: showed losses to 
deduct the losses in market values from 
gains during the year, provided the losses 
were less than the gains. It may not be 
necessary to effect an actual sale in order 
to claim the deduction on account of losses. 
This will tend to prevent a continuance of 
liquidation which kept the market in a 
demoralized condition for some months. 
with the increasing sales of corporation 
securities for reasons stated, the trend of 
the markets could only be downward so 
long as no reassuring word was forthcom- 
ing from Washington to the effect that the 
plight of the railroads was receiving favor- 
able consideration. Still, we have been con- 
fronted with the spectacle of an enormous 
demand for all sorts of products, raw or 
manufactured, with relatively large profits 
ranging as high as a hundred per cent on 
some corporation stocks, many of which are 
largely water, while the railroads have bad 
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to handle the increasing volume of traffic, 
pay interest on their bonded debt and a fair 
return to stockholders as dividends. 


In a recent argument before the Inter- ° 
state Commerce Commission, the counsel 36 ears Wit out | (OSS 
for the railroads stated that the relief 
granted by the commission earlier in the I A Y I t 
year amounted to $97,000,000 and that the O TN) nves or 
rates under consideration would add $58,- ° a ? 
00,000, making a total of $155,000,000, Jews 1, 1918 opens another chapter in the history of 
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altho this would account for only a little S. W. Straus & Co.—36 years without loss to any investor. 





- in excess of half of the great ~¥ ny This record is especially significant in the light of recent events. 
ts = ag agp batons ee It plainly means sound principles and cautious practise in the pur- 
a nent phases oe the » Berm jon y= ont chase of securities. It means thoroughness in safeguarding them, 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 


MORGAN, 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers. available in all 
parts of the world 

















August Belmont & Co. 


No. 43 Exchange Place 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


‘London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for 
travelers, available in all parts of 
the world. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and 
make Telegraphic Transfers to 
Europe, Cuba and the other West 
Indies, Mexico and California. 


Execute orders for the pur- 


chase and sale of Investment 
Securities. 




















Townsend’s Triplex 


The Greatest Grass Cutter on Earth 
—Cuts a Swath 86 Inches Wide 


Drawn by one horse and operated by one man, 
the TRIPLEX MOWER will mow more lawn 
in a day than the best motor mower ever made, 
cut it better and at a fraction of the cost. 
Drawn by one horse and operated by one man, 
it will mow more lawn than any three ordinary 


horse-drawn mowers with three horses and 
three men. 


Send for Gielogue illastrating all types of 
TOWNSEND’ MOWERS 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 
14 Central Ave. Orange, N. J. 














for the shippers mentioned four possibili- 
ties: 

1. Advance freight rates sufficient to pro- 
vide funds for extension, additions and 
equipment. 

That means that the public would be re- 
quired to pay a reasonable return to the 
carriers on their own investment and to 
build railroad property for private com- 
panies dnd everlastingly thereafter pay a 
return upon what they build. 

2. Government loans. 

Instead of building the improvements and 
giving them to the carriers, and never get- 
ting anything back, but paying a return on 
them annually, a Government loan would 
enable us to secure annually what the 
money cost us and at the end of the period 
we would get the principal. 

3. Government operation during the war. 

This would be probably the most efficient 
method. It would enable us to eliminate 
many costly competitive services. We would 
not have to pay an exorbitantly high re- 
turn on capital in order to artificially stim- 
ulate investments. Our railroads could be 
operated as one codrdinated, well-organized 
system. Railroad supplies could be pur- 
chased at Government prices. The relative 
needs of the railroads of foreign countries 
and those of the United States could be 
more intelligently considered. All unneces- 
sary work could be eliminated and cars 
and engines, as well as other parts of the 
railway plant could be more efficiently 
standardized. 

4. A fourth method would be for the 
Government to build the equipment and 
new construction and then lease this to 
the railway companies. 

He contended that the time for some ac- 
tion of this character had arrived and that 
if this Government could purchase cars for 
the French and Russian railroads, why 
could it not do so for American railroads, 
as a war measure? If our Government can 
build merchant ships and operate or lease 
them, why cannot it build freight cars? 
The shippers furthermore demanded a more 
adequate car supply or supply of motive 
power. 


HE two arguments fail to an extent be- 

cause they are biased, each coming from 
representatives of selfish interests. How- 
ever, the railroads have my sympathy to 
some extent becausé they are exerting every 
effort to serve the Government even without 
the assurance of an increase in rates, be- 
cause they have seen their properties de- 
preciate along with a lessening demand for 
railroad securities from investors, while on 
the other hand industrial concerns which 
do the shipping have been reporting enor- 
mous profits and declaring large extra divi- 
dends to shareholders. There is no doubt 
that the railroads have wasted millions of 
dollars thru inefficient operation and pur- 
chasing, in not dealing direct with the large 
distributing houses when they had securi- 
ties to sell, in purchasing small competing 
lines at f-2cy prices which in many cases 
were built py interests friendly to the man- 
agement and in permitting many abuses in 
periods of reorganization such as the pay- 
ing of exorbitant commissions to reorgan- 
ization managers. It is a pity that in past 
years there has not been some sort of regu- 
lation preventing the building of additional 
railroads in territories which were already 
well served by existing lines. But even in 
the past few years, ambitious railroad 
presidents who wanted their purely local 
lines to grow into great systems have 
bought at high prices properties which will 
not be productive for many years. One road 
in the South was bought some years ago 
hy a syndicate which has tried in vain to 
make it earn dividends, little realizing that 





‘DIVIDENDS 


THE BROOKLYN 
SAVINGS BANK 


INCORPORATED 1827 
PIERREPONT and CLINTON STREETS 
ENTRANCES: Pierrepont St. and 300 Falten St. 


Interest at 4 per cent. 
the rate of = per annum 


will be credited to depositors January 1, 
1918 (payable on and after January z2oth) 
on all sums entitled thereto. Deposits made 
on or before January toth will draw inter- 
est from January ist. 

CROWELL HADDEN, President 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller 
ARTHUR C. HARE, Cashier 

CHAS. C. PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller 
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American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Tuesday, January 15, 1918, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Monday, December 31, 1917. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1918, at the office of the 
Treasurer in New York, will be paid by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


United Fruit Company 


DIVIDEND No. 74 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent (two 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared payable on January 
15, 1918, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 20, 1917. 


JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 























BROADWAY SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
LAL, 7 Fore Place, N. Y. 
1s2ee ave directed that 


aon be aey oye oe to deposi- 
H. F. Hutchinson. Prest. W. H. Rose. Secty, 

















UNITED STATES REALTY & IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY, 
115 Broadway, New York, 
December 28, 1917. 
The Coupons on this Company’s Twenty-year 
Debenture 5% Bonds, due on January 1st next. will 
be paid on January 2nd upon presentation at the 
Company's office, Room 315, U. S. Realty Building 
B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

A quarterly dividend of 1%% (87% cents per 
share) on the PREFERRED stock of this Com 
pany will be paid January 15, 1918. 

A dividend of 1%% (87% cents per share) on 
the COMMON STOCK of this Company for th: 
quarter ending December 31, 1917, will be paid 
January 31, 1918. 

Both dividends are payable to stockholders of 
record as of Dec. 31, 1917. H. F. BAETZ, Treas 

New York, December 21, 1917. 


WELLS FARGO & COMPANY 


OUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share upon 
the capital stock of this company has been de- 
clared, payable Jan. 21, 1918, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Dec. 31, 1917 
The transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed. Cc. H. GARDINER, Secretary. 

New York, Dec. 19, 1917. 
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it operated in a territory which was well 
served by lines having a stronger financial 
structure and run by railroad men instead 
of bankers. 

One of the arguments in favor of gov- 
ernment ownership of the railroads has 
been that under government ownership the 
consolidation of all necessary lines would 
make it possible to effect large economies. 
Charles E. Markham, president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, took exception to 
this and stated that one reason why our 
railroads have not in the past effected all 
of the economies possible has been that the 
Government thru its anti-trust legislation 
has prohibited them from curtailing waste- 
ful competition. When we entered the war 
the prohibition against concerted action and 
mitt unified operation ceased to be enforced and, 
with the helpful coéperation of the ship- 
nd pers, the managements of the railways have (7 Py 
, since made increases in efficiency that are 
y remarkable. He claimed that under private 


Ceti : 
ownership there can be effected economies 
hare and efficiencies which could not exist under ANDIRON S 
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When you buy a product trade- 
marked “Yale” you do more than 
buy just a lock or piece of 
hardware or a chain block. You 
buy a superior product, best for 
its use, and bearing a visible guar- 
antee of its quality. 
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Your hardware dealer sells Yale 
Products 


The Yale & Towne Mfg.Co. 
New York 
4 Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. 
S St. Catharines, Ont. 

















1918, government ownership with all of the red 
e of tape, waste and incompetency which ordi- 
1917. narily characterizes government manage- |} MARBLE,STONE and WOOD 


ment. 


i The latter argument sounds plausible, MANTELS 
ND but there is no reason why railroad opera- 
| tion under government. supervision should 
be wasteful. If the railroads are operated Wm. H. Jackson Company 
by the same men who now work for the 2 West 47th Street New York City 
railroads, if such railroads which are pure 
duplications of facilities are scrapped, if 
their the men who now work for private cor- 


























of ~ porations could feel that they had perma- 
oo nent positions and were in effect govern- 
os ment employees, with pensions in old age, 








they might be willing to work more effi- 
ciently than they do for privately owned 
ny corporations which are not now run by 

their stockholders but by a handful of men 
who have usurped the powers of the real 


a 
f th ilroads. 
sf Chis “Tse oda ae could happen to the Annual Discount Sale 











— railroads would be the organization of a 
iets consolidated railroad corporation to in- of 
_ clude every essential interstate railroad sys- 


tem in the country, an exchange of all pres- F 

ent securities at fair market value for se- MANUFACTURED FURS 
curities of a new corporation, supervised 
by the United States Government, all 
stocks to be guaranteed as to dividends by 2 

the Government and all bonds issued to be 20% to 33%,% Reduction 
guaranteed as to principal an dinterest. 
The bonds issued should be of one class 
only and all bonds for future requirements C C SHA YNE & C 

to be of the same class, the same as gov- e e * 
ernment bonds which are now issued. The 
railroads could be controlled by a central 


board of directors with seat at Washington Importers and Manufacturers 
and all stockholders and bondholders would 


rk, have a right to elect a certain number of STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 



































1917. directors while the Government would be 

ty-year permitted to name a certain number. Se- 

py curity issues would have to be made under 126 West 42nd Street 

nilding the approval of the Interstate Commerce ™ 

urer. Commission and sold on commission thru | New York City | 
recognized investment houses which dis- 








tribute directly to investors. This would 


e 
nts per avoid one unnecessary middleman. Community Interests 9 
liao The United States is beginning to have | are likely to have your attention this 
are) on a conscience. The old order of politicians | Winter. | When you need information 
_ paid is fast disappearing. We have in Congress | on any special features write to 
many men who are honest, much more hon- 
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WILL MEND IT 
ders of est than a great many of the exponents THE COUNTRYSIDE SHOP, 119 West 40th St.. N. Y. City 
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of railroads controlled by private interests. 
I am not inclined to be a “bear” on the 


from inn? ai 
ANY United States. While many foreign govern- oll th 
ments have not made a success of their , e 
th 
nerve-center of civilization ; history bein: 
made The Pathfinder’ 














aac : z : The little matter of Sein sta ill bri 

e upo! state-owned railroads, I am sure that if the 4B weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an ilustrated weekly published at 

aoe ae Tv nited States Government turns the opera- the peion'e conten, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 

ens of : ‘ ¢ i world and tellsthe truth and only the truth ; now in its 28th year, This pa- 
~<a tion of a consolidated system of railroads per fills the bill without emptying the purse: it costs but $1 a year. ives 

= 7. over to the actual railroad - men who are want to keep posted on whatis going onin the world, at the least expense 
baie E - | of time or money, this is your means. If you want a paperin your home 

etary. now operating them as separate systems, which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. 


; If you would appreciate a paper which puts ev hi 
- ° clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. Send 2$¢ to show that you might like such y i omy 
we can have an efficient system of railroads. | weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad tolavest ia new friends. ie Pathti aon ones en 
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THE MOTORIST’S WINTER PROBLEMS | 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT MOTOR EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


cooled is confronted at this time of 

year with the ugly possibility of get- 
ting up some morning to find that the 
plumbing system on his car has been frozen 
up. Not only can a car be frozen overnight 
in its garage, but in the daytime also, 
while standing at the curb. Usually when 
a car is frozen considerable damage is 
done. Any one of a number of things may 
result. A water jacket may crack, or a 
pipe burst, or the radiator spring several 
leaks or perhaps be totally ruined. It pays 
therefore to take precautions which will 
insure you against such a catastrophe. 

Let us consider first the problem of 
keeping the car warm over night. If your 
garage is wired for electric light this is a 
simple matter. In this event all you need 
do is to procure a couple of illuminating 
bulbs—preferably the old carbon filament, 
heat giving kind—string two wires so that 
the bulbs may be placed on the engine, 
with the hood closed, and switch on the 
current. Or you may obtain at almost any 
supply store specially designed engine 
warmers which use lighting current and 
are used under the hood in the same way. 
Whether you employ bulbs or a special 
device, it is well to cover the hood and 
radiator with a blanket or traveling rug 
or lap robe so as to conserve the heat gen- 
trated under the hood and keep it from 
being dissipated into the surrounding air. 

If you have no electricity in your garage 
perhaps you have gas piped in. In which 
case there is a safety gas garage heater 
which you can purchase at a cost in the 
neighborhood of $25. It is guaranteed 
egainst causing explosions due to loose 
gasoline vapor. If there is no gas supply 
im your garage you can buy a kerosene 
heater which circulates hot water thru the 
car’s cooling system in a continuous 
stream. There are also on the market more 
elaborate and. expensive systems for multi- 
car garages. These burn coal and are sim- 
ilar to the hot water heating systems in- 
stalled in residences. 

While it is essential to have some means 
of keeping the engine warm while it is in 
the garage, it is very desirable to heat the 
whole place. For in winter it is just as 
necessary to be able to make adjustments 
and repairs as it is in the milder months. 
Not only that, but the paint and 
varnish on your car will suffer severely 
if the machine is allowed to stand for 
hours and days in varying degrees of cold. 
A good heater does not cost much and it 
will save you many times its cost. 

If it should ever come to pass that you 
are en tour in the winter and must put up 
your ear for the night where there is no 
facility for keeping it warm, drain all the 
water out of the cooling system. To make 
sure run the engine with the radiator drain 
cock open until no more water flows. 

For winter running it is necessary to 
mix the water in the cooling system with 
other fluids that will prevent it from freez- 
ing. There are one or two reliable com- 
pounds on the market made specially for 
this purpose. Or you can make your own 
mixture thus: 

For a temperature not lower than five 
degrees below zero use a solution of 15 
parts denatured alcohol, 15 parts glycerine 
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and 70 parts water. For a temperature not 
lower than fifteen-degrees below zero use 
about 20 parts alcohol, 20 parts glycerine 
and 60 parts water. Alcohol alone, mixt 
with water, is not very satisfactory. This 
solution has a lower boiling point than has 
water. For this reason it has a tendency 
to boii away and to evaporate rapidly. Add- 
ing glycerine raises the boiling point of the 
solution. Glycerine is rather expensive, but 
it does not evaporate. Also it is apt to have 
a deleterious effect on the rubber hose con- 
nections. But what are a few short pieces 
of rubber hose compared with a water 
jacket. At this point note that you must 
add alcohol from time to time to replace 
that lost thru evaporation. 

One of the most useful and valuable of 
modern contrivances is the ready-to-wear 
radiator and hood cover. This takes the 
place of the lap robe or old blanket for 
throwing over the bonnet when the car 1s 
parked. Tho sold together the hood cover 
and the radiator cover are separate units. 
They are made to fit practically all the 
different makes of cars and really look very 
neat. The radiator cover goes over the top 
and sides of that member. The front of it 
is provided with a flap so arranged that it 
may be rolled up, allowing air to pass thru 
the radiator, or snapped close so that the 
entire radiator surface is covered. The 
hood cover goes over the hood and is so 
made that either side of the hood may be 
raised whenever it is necessary. When the 
engine is running the front flap is opened 
and rolled up, so that the radiator can do 
its work. In starting, if the car has been 
standing a long time and the engine is cold, 
it is a good plan to keep the flap snapped 
over the radiator so that the engine will 
quickly get hot. Don’t forget, however, to 
roll back the flap before you actually start 
running the car. If you do you will soon 
have a serious case of overheating on your 
hands. 


HE tailor-made hood and radiator cover 
are superior to the old-time rug or blan- 
ket inasmuch as they cannot slip off, or be 
blown off. Furthermore they are less liable 
to be lifted off accidentally-on-purpose. 
One word of warning. Should you chance 
to procrastinate in the matter of filling up 
with anti-freezing solution or any other 
safeguiird and find your cooling system dec- 
orated with pretty icicles, do not attempt to 
thaw the engine out by running it. This is 
the worst thing you can possibly do. Either 
heat the garage and let the car thaw 
gradually, which is the best way, or open 
the drain cock of the radiator and pour 
into the filler cap tepid water. Do not use 


Ask the Director anything you want 


to know concerning motor cars, 
trucks, accessories or their makers. 
While The Independent cannot 
undertake to give in this depart- 
ment an opinion as to the rela- 
tive merits of various makes of 
cars or accessories, it is always ready 
to give full and impartial informa- 
tion about any individual product. 
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hot water. Use water that has barely had 
the chill taken off. It is sometimes possible 
to thaw out an engine and find that it is 
unhurt. But this seldom happens, because 
when water freezes it expands and unless 
it has plenty of room to expand in it makes 
room by cracking the wall which imprisons 
it. 

Starting the engine in cold weather—as I 
wrote in The Independent for November 
3—is a problem of some magnitude to the 
car owner who is not thoroly conversant 
with gasoline éngines and their foibles. 
Here are one or two tricks: Take a kettle 
of very hot water and a rag. Soak the rag 
in the hot water and wrap it around the 
carburetor. This will help to vaporize the 
fuel. If your car has an outside intake 
manifold—many modern models have not— 
wrap hot rags around the manifold too. 
Another method is to open the radiator 
drain cock and pour warm water into the 
filler cap. Start with tepid water and fin- 
ish up with hot. Spin the engine a few 
times to make the water circulate. Then, 
if you take the added precautions of 1n- 
jecting a teaspoonful of raw gas into each 
cylinder thru the pet cocks and cut down 
the carburetor air supply your engine will 
probobly start with very little trouble. An- 
other trick is to stuff a small sponge sat- 
urated with ether into the carburetor air 
intake pipe. Being highly volatile the ether 
will almost certainly produce the necessary 
starting impulses. 


F your engine boasts no pet cocks you 

can easily overcome this deficiency by tap- 
ring the intake manifold in the center and 
screwing a pet cock—or priming cup, as 
they are sometimes called—into the mani- 
fold itself. It is advisable to have this done 
by a careful mechanic who will see to it 
that the hole bored is properly threaded 
so that the pet cock will fit it exactly, 
without allowing gas leaks. In winter use 
lighter cylinder oil and transmission and 
differential lubricants. Heavy oils and 
greases which are satisfactory in summer 
tend to congeal and become very solid in 
extremely cold weather. 

Your storage battery works harder in 
winter than in summer. Lighting up time 
comes many hours earlier and means that 
more battery current is consumed. Your 
average run is also shorter and slower and 
consequently the battery is likely to give 
out more current than is fed into it by the 
generator. It is wise to test the battery 
every few days with a hydrometer and if 
you find it is getting near to the point of 
discharge run the engine idle for a few 
hours just fast enough for the generator 
to keep the ammeter needle pointing to 
“charge” on the dial. It is interesting to 
note that a battery which works in the 
usual way one day may utterly fail to spin 
the motor on the morrow, providing the 
morrow be a good deal colder than the day 
before when the battery worked. 

This is because cold weather reduces the 
power 1n a battery. The experience of find- 
ing that your battery has lost its follow- 
thru overnight will only be yours if you 
allow the little black box to get run down. 
Keep your battery well charged and well 
supplied with fresh distilled water and 
you should have no trouble with it. 





